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HE annual meeting was held last week at Atlantic City 
of the International Claim Association. This associa- 
tion is composed of the adjusters of claims of the several 
casualty companies who meet and discuss the practical side 
of the business as presented to them in the several depart- 
ments. A majority of the casualty companies were repre- 
sented at the meeting, but the proceedings are of such a pri- 
vate nature that a report of the transactions is deemed inad- 
visable. In other columns we present the programme of 
topics discussed, the names of the officers elected, and of the 
companies represented at the meeting. This is a mere 
skeleton report, of course, but will serve to indicate the gen- 
eral purpose of this organization. There are so many fraud- 
ulent or exaggerated claims presented to the casualty com- 
panies for payment that their honest and equitable adjust- 
ment is a vital part of the casualty business. A gentleman 
who has been prominently identified with this branch of insur- 
ance for many years recently said that the profits of the com- 
panies depended upon the adjustment of claims, the elimina- 
tion of the fraudulent ones and the reduction of those that 
were excessive. For this reason it is necessary to investigate all 
claims thoroughly, and trained inspectors are employed for 
that purpose. While the companies desire to deal justly and 
even liberally with their patrons, in the interests of all their 
policyholders they must protect themselves against fraud. 
The International Claim Association is doing good work in 
bringing together for the discussion of problems that arise in 
their several departments the men of practical experience and 
thorough familiarity with the peculiar conditions of the busi- 
ness. 





HE opening to traffic last week of the Pennsylvania tun- 

nel under Manhattan and the East river to connect with 

its railway system on Long Island marked an era in the mat- 
ter of facilities for reaching suburban localities. In effect, 
it brings large sections of Long Island into closer communica- 
tion with the city and shortens the hours of travel to and fro 
to a large extent. This is one of the most important develop- 
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ments in the passenger transportation line that has occurred 
in many years, and will do much to relieve congestion on the 
several East river bridges and the surface roads. The event 
brought joy to the hearts of thousands of persons, who 
hastened to avail themselves of this new route across the river. 
Residents of Long Island from long distances from the ferry 
united with their nearer neighbors in celebrating the event in 
the usual manner, by banquets and speech-making. The en- 
tire Pennsylvania system is not yet complete, but will event- 
ually be extended into New Jersey, where thousands of New 
Yorkers make their homes. The tunnel under the Hudson 
river will connect with the surface road on the Jersey side, 
thus giving Jersey commuters equal facilities with those just 
acquired by Long Island. To get the full benefit of this ex- 
tensive work, executed by a private corporation at a cost of 
many millions of dollars, the city wili be forced to, extend the 
subway system now under consideration for the relief of the 
present surface and subway roads, which will be used in 
future by many who have hitherto depended upon the bridges 
or ferries. The city authorities cannot commence the pro- 
posed new work too soon. The constantly increasing popula- 
tion of New York demands the best facilities it is possible to 
obtain to enable its business men to pass to and fro between 
their places of business and their homes and give them an op- 
portunity to enjoy something of country life. The peculiar 
formation of the city proper is such that about all its space is 
required for business purposes, and the suburbs must be util- 
ized for homes. With the growth and development of the 
city comes naturally large increases in all lines of business 
and promises increased prosperity for all. 





tion of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
held last week at Detroit ranks among the best, if not the 
best, in the association’s history. There was a larger attend- 
ance than ever before, the several sessions were snappy, the 
papers and speakers were of ar unusually high order, the 
several discussions were interesting and, in the end, of consid- 
erable value, while the banquet which closed the proceedings 
established a new record for attendance. The association 
celebrated its coming of age in a masterly manner, and too 
much praise cannot be given to President John Whittington 
and his associates among the officers and executive commit- 
teemen for the admirable way in which the programme was 
laid out and -carried through. A feeling of optimism was 
particularly noticeable among the delegates, indicating that 
the days of depression have passed and that matters have so 
adjusted themselves as to make the life insurance agents feel 
once more that life is worth living. The work which has been 
performed by the association during the past three years has 
had good effects, and the new officers will find the cares of 
office much lighter by reason of that work. The strength of 
the association has been tested and proved to be unimpaired, 
and it will continue to grow stronger with each passing year. 


y cannot be disputed that the twenty-first annual conven- 





HE twenty-first annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters was held at Detroit last 
week. In other columns we present a special report of 
the proceedings, with extracts from some of the interesting 
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papers that were read during the sessions. Commissioner 
Barry of Michigan, in discussing the subject of “The Rela- 
tion of the Insurance Department to the Field,” emphasized 
the condemnation of professional promoters of insurance 
companies that has been so frequently given in THE Spec- 
TATOR. The business of promoting paper insurance com- 
panies has nearly, if not quite, reached its lint. The ways 
and wiles of these professional promoters have been so fre- 
quently exposed that if the public continues to be gulled and 
swindled by them it will be its own fault. The persons who 
are induced to part with their money by the suave manners 
and representations of these men, presenting the “get rich 
quick” methods which they know to be fallacious, are entitled 
to very little sympathy. They buy the stock of these illusory 
concerns with the expectation of making large profits upon 
very small investments, and, taking such chances, they should 
abide the result without complaint. Commissioner Barry 
states the case against these promoters very clearly, and if the 
advice he gives to the assembled representatives of legitimate 
life insurance companies is acted upon, the career of these 
professional promoters will be cut short. 





HE legislative graft investigation committee got to work 
finally last week and devoted several sessions to ascer- 
taining what graft was dispensed by the surface railway com- 
panies of New York. From the books of Ellingwood & Cun- 
ningham, brokers, who failed some time ago, it was ascer- 
tained that a number of members of the legislature had been 
in the habit of dealing with this firm and that credits to their 
account were made at different times by representatives of the 
railway companies. It was also shown that about the time 
these deposits were made a bill of vital importance to the com- 
panies was pending in the legislature, and that it was finally 
jammed” through near the close of a session without having 
been given much publicity. Among the present or former 
members of the legislature who had accounts with this broker- 
age firm are: Louis F. Bedell, Geo. E. Green, Louis F. 
Goodsell, S. Frederick Nixon, Geo. Malby, Jas. T. Rogers, 
John Raines and Jotham P. Allds. Up to the present time 
nothing relative to insurance has been mentioned before the 
committee, nor have any of the lobbyists who were supposed 
to be interested in the subject been summoned as witnesses as 
yet. The indications are that the committee will spend most 
of its time in the investigation of matters outside of the in- 
surance field. 





LL hope of inducing the Continental and the Fidelity- 
Phenix to join the South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation has now been abandoned, as President Evans has noti- 
fied the manager that the contingent commission plan is the 
fixed policy of those companies. It is evident that the Con- 
tinental has prospered under its established plan of com- 
pensating agents, and even though the officers of the compatiy 
desired to co-operate with other companies, the difficulties in 
the way of such action, due to many existing contracts, would 
appear to be almost insurmountable. It is evident, therefore, 
that any plans based upon an anticipated change in the com- 
pensation of agents by the companies named are doomed to 
come to naught. 
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LIFE INSURANCE TOPICS 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


Dr. Ernst Avellis of the German Imperial Supervising Insurance 
Department, who has been making a special study of American 
supervisory methods, both in the State Departments and in the com- 
panies for the past five months, last week visited the home office of 
the United States Casualty Company. 

Edson S. Lott, president of the United States Casualty Company, 
has been ill for the past week at his home in New Rochelle. His 
condition is not regarded as serious. 

James Hazen Hyde, son of the late Henry B. Hyde, has asked 
Surrogate Nicholl of Suffolk county, N. Y., for a judicial settlement of 
his father’s estate, which amounts to over $2,000,000. e 








BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


Two years ago, Jesse L. Livermore, “the boy plunger,” formerly a 
board boy in a State street stock exchange house, admitted that he had 
cleaned up Wall street to the tune of $3,000,000. That was before 
Wall street found it out, however. Since then the three millions have 
vanished with the exception of $400,000 which Livermore invested in 
an annuity, so tied up that the annuitant cannot borrow against it. 
Reports from the nearby seaside resorts indicate that Mr. and Mrs. 
Livermore are enjoying a healthful summer, thank you, on that 
annuity. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


The regular three per cent semi-annual dividend has been declared 
by the Scranton Life. 

Harris J. Latta, formerly in the surety business in this city and 
recently special agent of the Title Guaranty and Surety in the New 
York office, is now connected with the Maryland Casualty, to be in 
charge of its surety department here, under J. W. Donahue, resident 
manager. 

As an indication of how demoralized the plate glass insurance 
business is here, one agent cites two instances where the glass in 
large office buildings was insured for less than $100 premium per 
annum, where the real cost should be in the neighborhood of $500. 

Philadelphia has been passing through another epidemic of robberies 
this summer, and the burglary and theft insurance business therefore 
enjoyed a decided impetus during the past few months. In this con- 
nection a lad in the southern part of the city, by his own confession, 
was implicated in a series of about fifty robberies, in which the value 
of the plunder aggregated $60co. He said that the people of Phila- 
delphia had a habit of leaving their houses open, and he found it 
much easier to steal than to work at an honest occupation. 





THE WEST. 


Mid-Continent Life Thriving. 
The Mid-Continent Life of Muskogee, Okla., announces that al- 
though it has written over $500,000 insurance since June 1, 
and business is coming in at the rate of $100,000 a week, it will 





“ pursue its policy of developing its home State first and will not enter 


other territory until January 1, 1911, when, however, it expects to be 
admitted to Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Missouri. 





Cincinnati and Vicinity. 
[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The Travelers has appointed Roy E, Loomis, Bowling Green, its 
agent for both its life and accident department. Heretofore Mr. Loomis 
has conducted a general fire, life and accident agency, but has dis- 
posed of his fire business to B. C. Eberly and will devote his entire time 
to the Travelers. 

Ingle A. Morris of Columbus has brought suit against the Travelers 
Insurance Company, in which he claims that after carrying an accident 
policy in the Travelers until the accumulations amounted to fifty per cent 
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of the original value of the policy the company refused to issue a renewal 
receipt. His petition alleges that he has a valuable property right in the 
policy and asks the court to enjoin the company from refusing the re- 
newal receipt. A temporary injunction was granted directing that the 
policy be kept in force pending a final hearing. 

The West Virginia Department has granted licenses to the Pittsburg 
Life and Trust and to the Merchants Life of Iowa. 

Joseph W. Bryan, Pennsylvania, general agent for the International 
Life of St. Louis, has opened offices in the Frick Annex, Pittsburg. 

The Columbus Mutual Life of Columbus, Ohio, has made application 
for membership to the Detroit Conference. 

A new monthly payment health and accident contract for select and 
preferred risks has been designed by W. R. Sanders, general manager 
of the insurance department of the American Liability of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The contract will be known as the “American Business Men’s 
Policy,’ and will provide indemnity for both accident and illness as well 
as principal sum payments. 

The Ohio Department has issued a license to the National Live Stock 
Insurance Company of Indianapolis. 

The Conservative Life of South Bend, Ind., is being organized by 
J. W. Fitzgibbon. The new company will have a capital of $100,000. 

The Pacific Mutual has appointed James G. Burdette manager of the 
life department, and Adams and Rippetoe general agents of the acci- 
dent department for the State of West Virginia, excluding Wheeling. 

Cincinnati, September 12. BUCKEYE. 





Iowa Items. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The Guaranty Mutual Life Insurance Company of Davenport will be 
known after October 1 as the Guaranty Life Insurance Company of 
Davenport. Non-participating policies only will be written, and the 
mutual end of the concern has given way to a stock company. The 
company, which has a paid-up capital of $100,000, with $50,000 surplus, 
has retained Dr. J. M. Emery of Des Moines as actuary. 

The American Life Insurance Company of Des Moines has been admit- 
ted to Kansas. 

Actuary Harry Winston of the Iowa Insurance Department, assisted by 
Jack Fairly, left last week for Louisville, to examine the Con- 
solidated Casualty Company, which has asked admission to Iowa. Re- 
cently the two actuaries completed an investigation of the Iowa Life 
at Waterloo. 

The Central Life of Des Moines has sent Agency Supervisor F. M. 
McWilliams to Missouri to effect a complete organization in that State. 

The Brotherhood of American Yeomen, Des Moines, announces the 
erection of a second building, to be located in Des Moines, and to cost 
$90,000. It will be built at Fifth and Park street. The organization has 
leased the Coliseum for the National Conclave, which will be held in 
Des Moines, probably October 22. It is expected that the attendance will 
be several thousand. There will be a forenoon and afternoon pro- 
gramme open to the public, with speakers of National prominence in the 
fraternal field. The evening meeting will be closed with exemplification 
of the degrees. 


Des Moines, September 12. WILD ROSE. 





Oklahoma News. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Attorney-General Charles West of Oklahoma has directed the county 
attorney of Tillman county to cause the arrest and prosecution of or- 
ganizers of a fraternal lodge of the United Order of Odd Fellows of 
America, who have been openly violating the Oklahoma Statutes in the 
counties on the border of Texas. 

L. T. Burns, Ardmore, Okla., the successful candidate of the Republi- 
can party, at the recent State primary for the nomination as Insurance 
Commissioner, has been located at Ancon, Panama, and cables his inten- 
tion to return immediately to Oklahoma and make a fight for the office. 

Mr. Burns, a former life insurance representative, has a State-wide 
acquaintance and will return to Oklahoma and institute a vigorous 
campaign for the office. He will, it is understood, receive the almost 
united support of all life insurance representatives of the State. 

Oklahoma City, September 10. CHEROKEE. 





—The Anchor Life of Kansas City will move its headquarters to Topeka in 
the near future. 

—The National Life of San Diego, Cal., announces that it will be prepared 
to commence business about November 1. 

—A stockholders’ meeting of the St. Louis National Life has been called to 
vote on the question of reducing the company’s capital by half. 

—The Guarantee Mutual Life of Davenport, Ia., having reorganized on a 
stock basis, will write only non-participating policies after October, and will 
be known as the Guarantee Life. 

—The New Mexico National Life, recently incorporated at Roswell, N. M., 
with a proposed capital of $150,000, has decided to disorganize, and a commit- 
tee has been appointed to. wind up its affairs. 

—The first six months of the present management of the Phenix Mutual’s 
Cleveland agency are completed, and Manager Whitney reports new business 
written 200 per cent in excess of that in the same period last year. 

—Vice-President Johnson of the Pacific Mutual Life has announced the pro- 
gramme for the next challenge cup gathering, which will take place sometime 
next June. It consists of a trip around Los Angeles and to Pasadena in autos, 
then the annual outing of the home office at some neighboring beach, ending 
with a four-days’ outing at Lake Tahoe, a beautiful mountain-locked sea in the 
Sierras. 
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South-Atlantic Issues Disabiiity Policy. 


The South-Atlantic Life Insurance Company announces that on appli- 
cations dated September 1, or subsequent thereto, they will issue policies 
with total and permanent disability benefits, providing in that event 
for cessation of premiums, or in lieu thereof for payment in twenty 
instalments. The company will not discontinue any of the other policy 
forms which it has been issuing. The policy contains a new provision 
for contracts of this kind, providing for the reinstatement of the con- 
tract should disability not prove permanent when the option to pay the 
contract in twenty instalments has been accepted. Announcements of 
this contract have been in the hands of the company’s agents for sev- 
eral days. 





A Railroad Relief Department Case. 


The Circuit Court of Louisville has held that the policy written by 
the insurance department of the Pennsylvania Railroad, known as the 
voluntary relief department, is inimical to public policy and void be- 
cause it contains a clause providing that in the event of death and pay- 
ment of the face of the policy the company is to be released from all 
liability. The case was that of H. A. Ford, a Pennsylvania switchman, 
who was killed in an accident. Before the company would pay the 
policy it exacted an agreement from his widow by which it was released 
of all claims growing out of the accident. The court held this invalid. 
The company has since settled the case out of court. 





—The American Bankers Life Insurance Company of Oklahoma, organizing 
at Oklahoma City, has received its State charter. 


—The Texas Insurance Department has approved the policy forms of the 
Lone Star Life of Dallas, and the company is now ready to write business. The 
company has a paid-in capital of $100,000 and $50,000 surplus. 


—Stuart Howard, for three years superintendent of agencies of the American 
National Life of Lynchburg, Va., has resigned to accept the position of Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia manager for the bond department of the Guarantee 
Trust and Banking Company of Atlanta, Ga. 

—The Cherokee Insurance Company of Rome, Ga., has reorganized on a 
legal reserve basis. Sproul Fouche, president; W. W. Bowne, vice-president; 
H. J. Ayers, secretary and treasurer, and G. K. Henshall, general manager and 
auditor, comprise the executive staff. 





MISCELLANEOUS LIFE NEWS. 





Canadian | Life Underwriters Convention. 


The fourth annual convention of the Canadian Life Underwriters 
Association met last week at Toronto. The steady downpour of rain 
which welcomed the opening session failed absolutely to dampen the 
ardor and enthusiasm of the attending delegates. 


MONDAY’S SESSION. 


After the usual welcomes, Secretary John A. Tory presented his re- 
port, which was satisfactory. Next in order was the report of the 
committee on legislation, presented by the chairman, John R. Reid. 

He characterized the Canadian Insurance Act as the best insurance 
law in the world. 

T. B. Parkinson presented the report of the transportation committee, 
after which F. J. Parkes led a five-minute topic on “Is it detrimental 
to the best interests of the business to allow a new agent to enter 
the field without assistance from an experienced man?’ which closed 
the first day’s session. 


TUESDAY’S SESSION. 


The report of the executive committee was presented by Chairman 
H. C. Cox, who discussed at length the existing and projected relations 
with the American Association. 

President E. R. Machum, in his report, which was next in order, de- 
voted much time to the question of jurisdiction of Federal and provin- 
cial governments as regards insurance matters and that of incorporation. 

John W. Whittington, president of the National Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of the United States, addressed the convention on Tuesday 
afternoon. His talk covered many phases of the business, including 
legislation and ‘‘twisting.’”” The banquet on Tuesday evening was one 
of the successes of the meeting. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


The medal given by President Machum for the best essay on “The 
Relation of Life Insurance to Society” was presented. 
The following officers were nominated and unanimously elected: Hon. 
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President, E. R. Machum; president, Wm. McBride; first vice-president, 
A. Homer Vipond; second vice-president, J. A. Lory; secretary, T. B. 
Parkinson; treasurer, F. T. Stanford; chairman of executive, H. C. Cox. 
After much discussion Winnipeg was chosen as convention city for 
next year. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Twenty-First Annual Meeting at Detroit—Large Attendance of 
Mem bers—Interestingly Prepared Papers and Instructive 
Discussions—Enthusiasm over the Success of the 
Association—Summary of the Proceedings. 


In 1891 the second annual meeting of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers was held in the city of Detroit. In the nineteen years that have since 
elapsed many changes have occurred in the ranks, and few are left of those then 
present. The enthusiasm over the association movement, however, shows no signs 
of diminution, and when the twenty-first annual convention was called to order at 
the Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, on Thursday last by President Whittington an 
audience of some two hundred and fifty delegates and guests faced him. His 
first official act was to invite to the platform the following five ex-presidents: I. 
Layton Register, Philadelphia; John Dolph, Washington, D. C.; Charles W. 
Scovel, Pittsburg; Frank E. McMullen, Rochester, N. Y., and Chas. Jerome 
Edwards, New York. Others so honored were First Vice-President Henry J. 
Powell, H. C. Cox, Canadian member of the executive committee; G. T. Wilson, 
second vice-president Equitable Life; J. R. Clark, president Union Central, and 
I. Miller Hamilton, president Federal Life, and also president American Life 
Convention. 

After prayer by Rev. Frank S. Rowland, a formal welcome was extended by 
Hon. Philip Breitmeyer, Mayor of Detroit. He made a hit by saying that he was 
pleased to greet so many bright faces, as back of a bright face there was always a 
bright man. His experience with insurance dated back to a time when he was 
president of the American National Life Association, now represented by a chair 
of a value of $1700. D. A. Johnston, president of the Detroit Association, was 
most brief in his words of welcome, although they were hearty enough, and 
I. Layton Register followed his example by being equally brief in response to the 
welcome. 

The roll call snowed about one hundred and sixty official delegates in attend- 
ance, representing some thirty-nine associations. The number of companies repre- 
sented was thirty-three, the Provident Life and Trust heading the list with ten 
agents, while the AZtna and the Metropolitan came next with nine each. 

Reading of the minutes of the previous convention, on motion, was dispensed 
with, and President Whittington then read the annual address, which in part was 
as follows: 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WHITTINGTON. 


Members of the National Association of Life Underwriters—As we meet to-day 
for the twenty-first time in annual convention, and I note the great number of 
delegates and friends assembled, my heart swells with pride at this, the apparent 
evidence of your loyalty to the association and all that it stands for, and I 
congratulate you upon such a magnificent attendance. Standing shoulder to 
shoulder to-day, personal differences and business rivalry forgotten, this great 
association presents an impregnable front to the enemies of co-operation in all 
affairs pertaining to our business. 

Many of our faithful co-workerss in the association will render separate re- 
ports covering their particular work, making several suggestions and recommen- 
dations to which I am sure you will give your careful consideration. 

I desire to express my personal thanks and record my deep obligations to my 
fellow workers who have during the past year of my administration rendered 
such active and aggressive assistance, ever working in a self-sacrificing spirit 
and generally uplifting both men and conditions as they found them in our local 
associations. Especially am I indebted to Vice-presidents Powell and Bradley, 
Secretary Waite, Chairman of our Executive Committee Clark, Charles Jerome 
Edwards and Frank E. McMullen. All have labored to make the work of the 
past year as easv for me as possible. 


TRIBUTE TO THE PREss. 

We are also deeply obligated to the insurance journals which have extolled 
our cause and stood firmly with us in our battles. They have given us excep- 
tional service by faithfully reporting our many meetings, and their editorial 
columns at all times have sparkled with the kindest expressions toward our 
association and its work. Joining hands with us in all our endeavors, they 
have helped to create a more perfect unity among ourselves and have ma- 
terially aided us in making our work pleasant. 

New associations organized during the year are as follows: 

Memphis Life Underwriters Association. 

Western Arkansas Life Underwriters Association at Fort Smith. 

Eastern Maine Life Underwriters Association at Bangor. 

Inland Empire Association of Life Underwriters at Spokane. 

District of Columbia Life Underwriters Association at Washington. 

The associations lapsed out for non-payment of dues, according to reports 
rendered at the mid-year meeting of the executive committee in New York are: 

Erie Association of Life Underwriters. 

New Mexico Life Underwriters Association and Port Huron Life Underwriters 
Association, while the New Hampshire Life Underwriters Club has recently 
wthdrawn. 

An INCREASE OF STRENGTH. 

We, therefore, have not lost any numerically, but made an increase of one 
association. We are, however, stronger to considerable extent, inasmuch as 
we now have five new live associations instead of four dead ones. 

On my way to and from the mid-year executive committee meeting at New 
York, it was my privilege and pleasure to call upon a number of our associa- 
tions leaving my home ~~ March 12 and returning May 24. I visited associa- 
tions at Albuquerque, N. M.; Dallas, Texas; Oklahoma City; Topeka, Kansas; 
Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo.; Fort Smith and Little Rock, Ark.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; Richmond and Norfolk, Va.; Balti- 
more, New York, Hartford, Worcester, Boston; Manchester, N. H.; Portland, 
Me.; Montreal, Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo; Cleveland and_ Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis; Omaha and Lincoln, Neb.; Denver, Salt 
Lake City; Butte and Helena, Mont.; Spokane, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. 
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Three of these—Western Arkansas at Fort Smith, Memphis, and Inland Empire 
at Spokane, new associations—were born, and in Butte and Helena the founda. 
tion work is laid for the Montana Association, and some two or three very im- 
portant centers are now knocking at our doors for information and help. On 
this trip I was given a rare opportunity to observe you as individual life insur- 
ance men, not as you appear before me, delegates and visitors to this great 
convention, but as workers in the field. Everywhere I found the real life insur. 
ance man to be a man of affairs, strong in executive ability and alive to his 
opportunities. I found him full of new ideas ever striving to reach the ideal, 
thus fitting himself to more quickly elevate our men and the business in which 
we are all engaged to its proper place in the mechanism of our empire building, 


Fine Spirit 1n ASSOCIATIONS. 


A whole-hearted and whole-souled brotherhood most certainly pervades our 
many associations, and I speak not from hearsay, but after feeling the hearty 
handclasp of God’s noblemen from the Gulf of Mexico in the South. to our 
friends in Canada in the North, and from the pine woods of Maine in the 
East to the sunny slopes of the Pacific in the West. I take this occasion to 
tender my sincere thanks for your encouragement and suport during my visits 
to your cities, and am indeed glad to acknowledge that your sincerity and 
enthusiasm have been an inspiration to me. No man can come in touch with 
these live wires of our business without feeling the throb of energy, nor with- 
out profiting by the magnetic influence of such good and true comradeship. 
The opportunity afforded me to meet and greet you in your own home locali- 
ties, there to feel your love and good fellowship, is an experience, I can assure 
you, that can never be forgotten or erased from my memory; and now that my 
term of office is nearing its end there comes over me a shade of sadness—the 
intimate relationships formed and confidences exchanged with you men of in- 
surance affairs from all over the country have during the year become part 
of my very life, and as I now realize that they must, to a large extent, be a 
thing of the past, yet I trust that the friendships formed may remain true and 
unbroken and that they may be counted among those experiences which make 
everlasting memories. 


IMPROVEMENT AMONG AGENTS. 


It is a source of great encouragement to note that our men are steadily im- 
proving, both in their general knowledge of the business and salesmanship ability. 
The ability to which I refer is not that type unfortunately prevalent a few 
years ago, when the slogan was “Get the business, now matter how,” but to 
that order of ability which, prompted by accurate information and intelligence, 
backed up by genuine honesty, brings results in the shape of good, clean busi- 
ness, or, in other words, satisfied policyholders, the harvest for which we are 
laboring. While much of this improvement can be traced to the individual ef- 
forts of the general agent, yet I claim for the association the major part of 
the credit. It is the national association which has inspired the general agent. 
With aggressive men of integrity and intelligence in th: field, is it any wonder 
that the public viewpoint toward the great business of life insurance is chang- 
ing? 

If you and I can notice a change for the better in the calibre of our men 
and honestly give the association full share of the credit for it, herein lies the 
greater need for continued and whole-hearted suport of the association. We 
have not reached the point by any means where we can rest on our oars. 
During the year we have had every opportunity to strengthen our weak places 
and elevate our ideals in the greater development of our magnificent cause. 
In all sections of the country there has been among our membership at large 
a spirit of education and through our membership the field men generally have 
been brought into a greater realization of the need for absolutely correct 
practices and fair dealings. To-day we have a co-operation among our mem- 
bers which is a living, vital thing; our members are loyal to each other, adopt- 
ing only clean methods and devoting to the interests of the business their best 
service and efforts. As a result the field work is being placed on a plane where 
it rightly belongs. ; 

EpucaTION IN Proper METHops. 


We need to-day as never before, now that the business as a whole has been 
through a period of readjustment, and is on a much higher plane than in the past, 
now that the best of agency men everywhere occupy a position far in advance 
of any thought of a few years ago, we need, I say, to educate to proper 
methods those who still need education, to rebuke the offenders against decent 
methods and point out the path which under new conditions will not only be 
the path of honor but of greatest success. 

The official organ of the association, The News, has in every particular fulfilled 
its mission. All credit is due to our publication committee and to Editor En- 
sign. It is generally conceded to-day to be one of the best mediums of edu- 
cation and information to manager and fieldman alike. I bespeak for it your 
continued support and patronage. 

I urge upon the individual associations to recognize and acknowledge the obli- 
gation which rests upon them regarding the laws pertaining to insurance in the 
different States in which they operate—when the legislators you elect fail to 
give relief from oppressive laws and fail to enact proper ones, enter the arena 
of politics and seek your positions on the floors of the legislatures. Wherever 
this has been done in the past we have succeeded in getting recognition and 
just laws, which have benefited our companies, our policyholders, our agents and 
the public at large. We have laws and restrictions foisted upon us in many 
States by men who know almost nothing of the actual needs of either the com- 
pany, the agent or the policyholders, and in no respect have they the interest 
of our business at heart. No one understands our needs better than you. No 
one can bring about a more intelligent remedy, when necessary, than you. 
Rest not until you have come into your own power in your own community 
and State. You owe it to the business, to the field man and to the great 
insuring public. 


War On Twin EvIts. 


For many years we have been steadfastly fighting to stamp out rebating and 
twisting, two of the greatest enemies of progress. How well we have succeeded 
cannot be answered by any one man. The evil has not been entirely blotted 
out, but as twisting is a question of education, it will take time and patience 
to inform the policyholder of its evils, and it will also take time and patience 
to eliminate the undesirable class of agent who would stoop to such practices. 
Rebating is a question of common honesty and it behooves us individually and 
collectively to redouble our efforts in the fight for reform along both these 
lines. The twister in the past has appeared in many phases and disguises. 
Oftentimes he poses to the insured as a man possessed of exceptional and ex- 
clusive insurance knowledge and calls himself an “expert”? and so advertises. 
Beware of this man. He is invariably an outcast from the ranks of accredited 
life insurance salesmen. The legitimate agent of a legitimate company is the 
only man entitled to call himself “‘expert’”’ and our ranks are full of such. 


Orv Enemy 1n New Guise, 


Like an insidious reptile worming its way into the confidence of the unsus- 
pecting policyholder, the twister has made his appearance in a new disguise. 
refer to the self-styled abstract companes whose activities in several cities during 
the past few months have been sufficient that we as a body must recognize 
the danger of allowing them to operate anywhere in this country unchallenged. 
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They are twisters of the very worst type, worst in the sense that they do not 
represent any particular neon ge and endeavor to impress their victims by 
their seeming disinterestedness. ice-President Powell, who has personally en- 
countered these manipulators, will, in his report, refer to them and to their 
operations. I strongly recommend that our association take some action to- 
ward giving the utmost publicity to their nefarious scheme, since by this ac- 
tion their plans to undermine good business and disturb satisfied policyholders 
become easily frustrated. 

I cannot pass the subject of twisting without voicing a word of condemna- 
tion against the misrepresenter who works injury through malice or ignorance, 
or possibly both, and who is really a twister in the making. 

hen the right kind of policy is honestly sold there is a common bond of 
interest between the agent and the insured. Self-interest’ or selfishness, which 
unfortunately is one of the governing characteristics of the human race, must 
not be allowed to conflict with this principle. The agent who wilfully deceives 
or misrepresents regarding either a competitor’s proposition, or his own policy 
contract, allowing a prospect to buy a form of insurance without a thought as 
to its fitness, but allows the amount of his commission to dominate the sale, 
such an agent enjoys a kind of success which is of short duration. 


OBLIGATION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Gentlemen, let us recognize the obligation we owe the insuring public. Re- 
member that our profession contains an element of practical benevolence far 
beyond that of any other calling. Let this great association be inspired as one 
man with the dignity, the beneficence and the far-reaching influence of the 
work we are doing. Could we, who are writing applications to-day, look into 
the future and see the good that will come to our clients from the money thus 
invested and realize the difficulties which are even now smoothing from the 
paths of a generation yet unborn, not one of us wouid ever lack for enthusiasm 
with which to pursue his labors. 

Many of you general agents convened here to-day are the heads of large forces 
of agents. To you I would call attention to the responsibility which rests upon 
your shoulders for the success of these men in our business in accordance with 
the ideals of the associations. Their actions must ever be characteristic of your 
teaching and example. The future of the agent and the business is entirely in 
your hands. 


An innovation in association proceedings was introduced by the reading of a 
report from Vice-President Henry J. Powell, who detailed some of his work 
during the year in visiting a number of associations. He also referred to the 
steps he had taken in exposing the doings of the so-called abstract companies. 

A number of letters of regret were read from Insurance Commissioners and 
company presidents by the secretary. 

W. McBride, the newly elected president of the Canadian Life Underwriters 
Association, was conducted 10 the platform and received with a round of ap- 
plause. 

Secretary Will Waite’s report showed that the local associations had made a 
gain of 86 members, making the total membership represented in the national 
body 2264. He also announced that the winning prize essays had been written by 
C. L. Williams of Omaha, Neb., and F. A. Hilton of Detroit, while honorable 
mention was accorded to W. F. Wright of Buffalo. The treasurer’s report, sub- 
mitted by the venerable Eli Weeks, showed total funds in hand of $3002. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The next order of business was the report of the executive committee, sub- 
mitted by Chairman E. J. Clark. It included the following recommendations for 
amendments to the constitution: 


“First: Amend the first sentence of Article 1V, Section 2, by striking out 
the words ‘five delegates and one additional delegate for every forty members 
in excess of twenty-five,’ and substituting the words ‘its four members of the 
executive committee,’ so that said sentence shall read ‘at all conventions each 
local association shall be entitled to be represented by five delegates, and one 
additional delegate for every ten members in excess of twenty-five, exclusive 
of honorary members, provided, however, that the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Canada shall be entitled to be represented by its four members of the 
executive committee.’ ” 

“Second: Amend the second sentence of Article V, Section 1, by adding the 
following clause, viz: ‘provided, however, that the president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada shall be ex-officio the third vice-president of this 
association.’ 

“Third: Amend the first sentence of Article VIII, Section 1, by adding the 
following clause, viz: ‘Provided, however, that the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Canada shall pay no dues.’” 


The report was accepted and laid on the table for future consideration, after 
which the session adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


James V. Barry, Insurance Commissioner of Michigan, opened the afternoon 
session with a paper on 


THE RELATION OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT TO THE FIELD. 


Since I last had the honor of addressing the National Association of Life 
Underwriters a change little short of a revolution has taken place in the life 
insurance world, at least in that portion of it which is circumscribed by the 
boundaries of the United States of America. In the presence of this intelligent 
body of men who, during the past few years especially, have so closely followed 
the fortunes of the important business which engages your attention, it would be 
folly for me to make more than passing reference to this general subject, the 
details of which have been so thoroughly impressed upon your minds. Suffice 
it to say that doubtless we are of one mind as to the net result or effect of the 
upheaval, however much we may possibly differ as to the legitimacy of the more 
or less heroic treatment resorted to as a means of producing it. We all, I have 
no doubt, now agree that there has been a marked improvement in all phases of 
the business, a healthier sense of responsibility and a keener realization of duty 
on the part of all who have to do with its management or with its presentation to 
the insuring public. We thus find the great institution of life insurance in every 
way more substantial and more thoroughly entrenched in the good opinion of the 
general public than ever before. 

Not the least gratifying feature of the situation is that it is worthy of the 
great measure A public confidence which it enjoys and which noticeably in- 
creases from day to day. It may not be amiss for me to remark that I now have 
reference to companies actually engaged in the business, and not to those alto- 
gether too numerous flotations which enterprising and accomplished professional 
promoters are so earnestly endeavoring to foist upon a confiding public, not only 
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as agencies for acquiring independent fortunes in rapid-fire time, but also as a 
means of grace because of the philanthropic purpose which underlies the whole 
proposition. But of this I shall have more to say before I have finished. 

While the marked improvement in the business during the past few years has 
been general, in no department has it been more noticeable than in the field. 
The men who so valiantly stood by during the long months of stress and trial 
comprised the flower of the army of field workers. They now make up the 
dependable element of the torce to which both the companies and the insuring 
puaiie look with confidence for the maintenance of that healthy and friendly 
public sentiment which now happily exists over so large a portion of our 
country. F 

To the ranks of these veterans there has been attracted by the vastly im- 
roved permanent conditions which have been established an ever-increasing num- 
er of high-minded, accomplished, scholarly gentlemen, who see in the business 
an oportunity to establish themselves in a legitimate, dignified, remunerative 
profession, whose vigorous prosecution must inevitably result in material and 
substantial profit to themselves and their families and confer a lasting blessing 
upon the communities which are the scenes of their activities, if not, indeed, upon 
all mankind. It has been my observation that the most capable and conscientious 
members of any organization and the most active and reliable representatives of 
any trade or profession are those who are the most deeply concerned as to its 
welfare, improvement and advancement, and who devote their time, their energies 
and their talents to the development and upbuilding of the business with which 
they are identified, as well as of their fellow-workers in their immediate field of 
endeavor and all others connected with it. ; 

These active leaders naturally find their way into the representative organiza- 
tions of the craft, finding there a most fertile field for their activities and thus 
being enabled to accomplish the greatest and most widespread good. It is for 
this reason that I always confidently regard the delegates to these annual meetings 
as the best there is in the business, and as confidently look to them to inaugurate, 
foster and permanently establish such changes in.methods, practices and laws as 
will conserve and advance the best interests of the business and the insuring 
public, regardless of the present effect such changes may have upon their own 
immediate fortunes. Entertaining these views, I cherish as a most distinguished 
honor your invitation to contribute even meagerly to your programme and the 
privilege of participating in your meetings. I know that I shall here acquire 
much information of interest, importance and profit. 

The Insurance Department and the Field is a most comprehensive topic in these 
later days. Time was, not so long since, when it was far more restricted in its 
application. Once, by common consent, insurance supervision sought merely to 
concern itself with the solvency of the companies. Now, however, by equally as 
unanimous consent I believe, it has more or less to do with every phase of the 
business which in any wise affects the insurance public. Laws enacted in recent 
years leave little to the freedom of action of either the companies or the policy- 
holders, the rights of each as to every essential phase of the contract being 
definitely fixed and circumscribed by statute which, in the first instance at least, 
gives dominion over the whole matter to the supervising official of the State. 
The duty of saying what provisions may be included and what provisions must be 
excluded from a policy contract is most important and exacting—one well calcu- 
lated to try the mettle, the capacity and the soul of the official upon whom it 
devolves. 

The enlargement by general consent, and in at least one State by special enact- 
ment, of the authority of the supervising official in the matter of the licensing of 
agents and of the retention by the latter of licenses previously issued auhorizing 
them to represent companies in the field, is another manifestation of the paternal- 
istic trend of public thought and sentiment which has materially enlarged the 
field over which the Insurance Departments of the several States are expected 
to exercise jurisdiction. This marked tendency of legislation to bring all 
branches of the business under closer and more exacting supervision doubtless has 
impressed all who are in anywise engaged in the work that the Insurance Depart- 
ments of the several States can most effectively aid or hinder them in their 
undertakings. 

Scarcely a day passes but that the Commissioner of Michigan, and I take it 
that his experience is not different from that of his fellow-Commissioners, does 
not have it put to him squarely whether his correspondent shall take out a policy 
with a given company, continue a policy already in force, or have business deal- 
ings with a specified agent. Very frequently the inquiry goes to the Commis- 
sioner’s knowledge of the personnel of the executive staff 0 a company, and as 
frequently is the supesvieity official called upon to advise whether the caller or 
correspondent really has the form of contract represented by the agent who made the 
sale. Very often the inquirer appears to be as deeply concerned about the reputa- 
tion of agents and company officials as he is about the provisions of the contract 
or the ability of the company to fulfil its contract obligations. The direct ques- 
tions propounded go to the, very heart of every phase of the situation, legal, 
financial, practical and sentimental, and they are daily increasing in volume and 
importance. : 

Inasmuch as the supervising official cannot, or should not, for obvious reasons 
recommend one company in preference to another doing a similar business in his 
State by virtue of certificates of authority issued by him, the framing of proper 
replies which will give his constituents the information to which they are entitled 
without doing any company an injustice very frequently calls for the exercise of 
rare tact, ay ane skill. It must be obvious from what I have said of the 
demands that are being made in a noticeably-increasing degree upon the super- 
vising official by the public that in all their dealings with Departments of In- 
surance throughout the country the companies and their agents should be frank, 
open and sincere. 

If a Commissioner has reason to be suspicious of a company or its representa- 

tives, even though the offense may fall short of demanding that he cause either 
to cease doing business in his State, he cannot reassure the inquisitive insurin 
public so that it will be content to continue its relation with them or satisfie 
that it will be desirable or advantageous to enter into business relations with 
them. Especially should the relations existing between the companies and their 
representatives and the Insurance Departments of their home State be of the 
character mentioned. The Insurance Commissioners of the several States meet 
in annual session and hold several less formal conferences each year for the 
interchange of views as to company practices, methods and conditions, as well 
as to the methods of supervision, and it is both gratifying and suggestive to note 
the freedom from outside interference and exactions enjoyed by these com- 
anies whose home Departments can vouch as the result of close supervision and 
rank, open relationship, for their condition and straightforward businesslike 
methods of operation and honorable dealing with the public. If the Commis- 
sioner is not petnered to give assurance of proper conaition on the part of the 
companies of his State, these companies are at once under suspicion, and neither 
Departments nor the insuring public (for the latter very readily learns the true 
situation) feel free to have business dealings with them. A Commissioner can, 
if he will, materially retard or accelerate the progress of a company of his home 
State, and sometimes justice to all concerned demands that he do nothing to 
accelerate it. Every properly-conducted Insurance Department, and there are 
many such in this country, I am proud and happy to assert, deems it to be its 
duty to aid and encourage the companies under its direct supervision in all of 
their proper undertakings so far as it lies in its power. 

As asserted by me on many previous occasions, it has always been my sincere 
belief that by aiding the companies in all their proper and legitimate undertakings 
the Insurance Department can best serve the people whose interests it is especially 
designed to protect and that it is as much the duty of the Department to protect 
the companies in the enjoyment of all their rights and privileges under the law 
as it is to see to it that the companies live up to their obligations in every respect 
and accord their policyholders every right to which they are entitled by the 
terms of their contracts. 
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Promotion oF New CoMPANIES. 


One of the results of the developments of recent years is the new ne = ge and 
its promotion. The situation presents problems which call for careful, prompt 
and intelligent consideration if their solution is to be effective and timely. I 
have no quarrel with new companies. On the contrary, I believe that if properly 
organized and managed they accomplish much good. It would, in my judgment, 
be best for all concerned if there were to be established in every State one or 
more good, solid, substantial companies operated along safe and sane lines by men 
skilled in the business. These local companies would do much in their way of 
educating the people as to the soundness and beneficence of life insurance as an 
institution rod creating a healthy and intelligent } gsi sentiment which would 
serve to protect the business from ill-considered and burdensome exactions which 
are too often the result of a feeling on the part of technically uninformed and un- 
thinking legislators that they are dealing with some far away, hostile interest 
which constantly draws money from the State without giving anything in return. 
When you have in each State companies whose operations can be observed and 
studied at close range, whose business affairs are directed by reputable citizens of 
these States and whose investments are largely within their respective States, the 
attitude of the public as reflected by the law-making power will be materially 
changed. As a rule it is those States in which there are no such local interests 
that run riot in the way of harassing and burdensome legislation. Aside from 
the protection to the business generally thus afforded the activities of these local 
companies would result in a constantly-increasing number of people educated to 
a knowledge of the benefits of life insurance, and eee in a constantly- 
enlarging field of promising prospects. Just as the work of the fraternal bene- 
ficiary societies has educated the people of the rural communities, villages and 
smaller cities of the country, so, I believe, does the work of the growing number 
of new legal-reserve companies make the education more thorough and widespread 
and thus adds recruits to the growing ranks of those citizens who deem it their 
duty to protect those dependent upon them with contracts of life insurance that 
are actuarily correct and financially sound. From every standpoint, therefore, I 
believe in encouraging the organization by proper methods of new companies 
which are to be conducted along proper lines by men familiar with the various 
branches of the business of life insurance. 


Tue PROFESSIONAL PROMOTER A MENACE. 


The menace to the investing and insuring public lies in the activities of the 
professional promoter, whose sole concern is to secure the abnormal compensation 
he exacts for selling the stock and in the over-enthusiastic but honest boomer, 
who does not possess the ability to make his company a success after he incor- 
porates it. The professional promoter invades a State fresh from unloading upon 
the good people of some other community a company whose surplus contributions 
have largely been retained by him as compensation for his services, leaving them 
in possession of a plant which none of them knows how to operate, and proceeds 
to unload upon the good people who never laid eyes on him before another issue 
of stock, which he sells at a very substantial premium. In too many instances 
this premium represents the compensation of the promoter and is eliminated 
from the project before the organization of the company is completed. The pro- 
fessional promoter never stays by the company. is mission is simply to sell 
the stock at a fancy price in order that he may reap his handsome reward. He 
may tarry for a while after the organization is effected, but he invariably makes 
an early exit as soon as the stockholders come to realize just what he has done 
to them. Blinded by skillfully-constructed tales of the great financial successes 
made by some life insurance companies in the past, with no thought of the far 
larger number which have made disastrous failures so far as their stockholders 
are concerned, ignorant of the increased cost of procuring business, uninformed 
as to the new laws of the various States which render impossible a repetition of 
the triumphs by which they have been dazzled, the investing public falls an easy 
victim to the glib-tongued stranger and hands him over its money, confident in the 
hope and belief that its investment will forthwith yield enormous returns. And 
in a vast majority of instances not one of the investors has even thought to in- 
quire how much of his contribution is to be found in the treasury of his company 
when it is organized and ready to commence business, and how much of it is to 
be retained by the promoter. I am inclined to the opinion that if this little 
detail were given proper attention a vast majority of the professionally promoted 
projects would never materialize as companies. 

The reason for the success of the professional promoter is found in the fact 
that a large element of our people look upon life insurance as get-rich-quick 
business whose successful conduct does not call for any special qualifications, 
knowledge or skill. This belief is fostered and encouraged by the use of grossly 
misrepresentative statistics and misleading statements. Within the past few 
weeks I have had submitted to me by prospective investors for my approval a 
brilliantly illuminated statistical table designed to lure the confiding investor. 
This table sets forth the receipts and disbursements of a number of newly or- 
ganized life companies for a given year, showing the excess of receipts over dis- 
bursements and the percentage of such excess. The investor was permitted to 
conclude, if, indeed, he was not directly informed, that the excess noted repre- 
sented the net profits on the year’s operations. No mention was made of unpaid 
claims and expenses or reserve liability, nor was it deemed wise to apprise the 
prospective investor of the fact that each of the several companies whose records 
I was able to verify reported at the close of the year covered by the statistics 
referred to a surplus materially less than it posneenedl when it commenced business 
a year or two before. 

I have on my desk a letter addressed less than one year ago to a citizen of 
Michigan by a representative of a professionally promoted life insurance company 
setting forth in a most convincing manner alleged facts and figures tending to 
show that the company was cock sure of earning for its stockholders a first-year 
profit of only 167 per cent, and that company is now in the throes of reorganiza- 
tion. 

The investing public should understand that there is no magic these days by 
which a life insurance company can coin money for its stockholders. When 
solicited to purchase stock the investor should investigate the proposition as care- 
fully as he would a proposal to invest in the stock of any other business enter- 
prise. He should demand authentic information as to the amount of his con- 
tribution that is to be used for promotion; he should thoroughly inform himself 
as to the capacity, skill and integrity of the men who are to manage the various 
important and widely differing departments of the company’s business after its 
organization is completed, and he should understand that he must be content with 
only a reasonable return on his investment, and not that until after the company 
has been fully established, with a good volume of paying business on its books. 
It is with confidence that I assert that time will not disprove the declaration here 
made that the investor who yields to the blandishments and misleading statistics 
and literature of the professional promoter, whom he never saw before, will not 
live long enough to realize the abnormal profit he has been led to expect. 

I have no particular sympathy or concern for men who hand their money over 
to a stranger for investment in a project which they have not taken the pains to 
investigate. They may safely be left to suffer the results of their shortsightedness 
and folly. But, in view of the fact that some of these promotions, even though 
shorn of a goodly percentage of the contributions of stockholders, develop into 
companies which are to hold trust funds of the insuring public, I have to com- 
mend the recent action of the legislature of the State of New York in giving the 
Superintendent of Insurance supervision over insurance companies in process of 
promotion which have stock-selling offices in the State. A similar law should be 
enacted by every State in the Union. . 

I wish to emphasize my expression of confidence in new companies legitimately 
conceived and promoted at a reasonable expense by men having knowledge of the 
business, and whose honest purpose is to build up by careful and conservative 
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business methods companies which shall be a credit to themselves, an honor to 
the State and a source of reasonable profit to those who invest their money in 
them. 

Mr. Barry’s paper was heartily received, and at its conclusion a rising vote of 
thanks was tendered him. 

The meeting was then turned over to J. Edward Meyers to conduct the dis- 


‘cussion of five-minute topics. The subject presented was “How to Improve Our 


Service to Policyholders,” and among the speakers were J. J. Jackson of Cleve- 
land, Wm. P. Draper of Western Massachusetts, T. Parkinson of London, Ont., 
E. W. Heisse of Baltimore, Wm. Tolman of Bridgeport, A. H. Stewart of Col- 
orado, and C. J. Edwards of New York. The general thought seemed to be that 
the agent should make friends of his policyholders and give them only the con- 
tracts best suited to them. 

A most enthusiastic greeting was given George T. Wilson when he was called 
to the platform to make his address on 


“THE MENTAL ATTITUDE.” 


I am glad to be here because I enjoy meeting men who are engaged in ameli- 
orating some of the hardest conditions of life—engaged in a work the influence of 
which for good will be felt for generations to come by those whom you have 
never seen or heard of. How glowing would be the pages could the light that 
life insurance has brought to darkened homes be clearly recorded! In that 
record there would be food for those who would otherwise be hungry; clothing 
for those who would otherwise be naked; warmth for those who would otherwise 
be shivering; homes for those who would otherwise be houseless; education for 
those who would otherwise be ignorant. The world has liittle realization of 
what life insurance and life insurance agents have done and are doing to lighten 
the burdens that come to women and children along the pathway of life. You 
may well rejoice that your hearts and brains and hands are engaged in a work 
so beneficent. You have no need of apology for being engaged in this business. 
Life insurance will be one of the great needs of the human race while human 
life continues productive and mankind continues interested in the product. There 
is no substitute. In its simplest form it means indemnity in the event of a loss 
so common that never “morning wore to evening” that such loss did not come to 
many. 

Was it old Dr. Johnson or Charles Jerome Edwards, or some other great 
philosopher, who once remarked that men needed not so much to be taught new 
things as to be reminded of those they already knew? Now, of course, we all 
know in a general way of the tremendous achievements of American life insur- 
ance, but I take it that unless we are run up slam bang against the actual figures 
of those achievements occasionally we do not altogether and fully realize the 
grand extent of these achievements. May I, therefore, instead of indulging in 
any airy persiflage, and at the risk of being somewhat prosy, ask you to join me 
in a brief glance backward at the record of American life insurance. Yes? 
Well, looking backward we see that the work of American life insurance has been 
practically limited to a period of about sixty-seven years. here were, it is true, 
some small beginnings before the commencement of this era—notably one near the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century, the organization of the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters Fund in 1759—but the work done before 1843 was chiefly of a special kind 
and very limited in amount, and the records of it are far from satisfactory. 
Omitting altogether the years before 1843 as unnecessary to the point, we find 
that the total death claims paid by the existing American life companies have 
amounted to $2,674,351,887; the matured endowments and annuities to $589,250,- 
026; the payments to policyholders for purchased and surrendered policies to 
$917,693,268, and the payments of dividends to policyholders to $881,391,102, 
making a grand total paid to policyholders in sixty-six years of $5,062,686,283. 
Besides this, the American life companies now hold reserves of $3,028,542,773, 
sustaining $15,480,721,211 of insurance in force and accumulated surplus awaiting 
the contract dates of its distribution as dividends to policyholders of $532,264,368, 

This, then, is the record of American life insurance. How glorious it is! 
What an inconceivable mass of human anxiety and misery relieved does this vast 
expenditure represent! How, dwarfing all other forms of material beneficence, all 
records of princely philanthropists, all ancient myths of fairies and good genii, 
has this wonderful principle amassed fortunes almost inconceivable and dis- 
tributed them among the unfortunate, the deserving and the needy! 

And it devolves upon us of the present day to continue this great and grand 
work. How are you, the field workers, the builders of companies, to do it? For 
one thing, keep hammering away on every entering wedge that is likely to give 
a wider opening to opportunity. Take occasion by the hand and make such an 
impress on time as to make an impress on eternity. The Twentieth Century has 
the benefit of the great achievements of the Nineteenth in life insurance, and the 
impetus gained will be helpful through all its years. The Nineteenth Century 
claimed to have been more fertile in discovery and invention, more far-reaching 
in enterprise, and to have exerted a wider influence upon the affairs of man than 
any preceding century, but it frankly said to the Twentieth that it had neither 
discovered nor invented any way of giving the protection of life insurance to those 
who needed it other than by industrious, earnest, persuasive, personal solicitation. 

But perchance someone objects: The field is already crowded; the raw ma- 
terial is already nearly used up. Hardly any man capable of taking insurance but 
has been so often solicited that he is surfeited with the subject. Only the rem- 
nants remain for the Twentieth Century. Do not be deceived by such specious 
and fallacious reasoning. These arguments have, to those who have been long in 
the work, a familiar sound. The field expands as fast as, or faster, than the 
ability to occupy it. Look at the figures of the new census! Opportunity out- 
runs achievement! There is absolutely no symptom of culmination. On the con- 
trary, there are indications of even greater expansion. Discouragement is ban- 
ished from view. Encouragement fills the horizon. Let us then continue the 
work in the spirit of true men and with the correct “mental attitude.” 

“Mental Attitude!” Like the good old country dominie who, after announcing 
his text and wandering miles from it, finally concludes by remarking: “But to 
return to our text,” I must return to the text which Brother Edwards asked me 
to talk at, and which I have been fighting shy of all this time. And he assured 
me that if I talked just the way I do to my own Equitable comrades it would be 
all right and he would stay if the rest did! So here goes: 

The longer I live the more and more am I impressed by the great importance 
in our work of one’s mental attitude. Are there not days, in the experience of 
some of us at least, when we get up in the morning in conflict with ourselves and 
everybody else, and look out upon the world in all its varying phases with a 
jaundiced eye? And we start out on the work of the day in that mental 
attitude? And with what result? Energy dissipated, vitality impaired, valuable 
time wasted, and a generally unsatisfactory, fruitless ending of the day, and all 
because we started out in the wrong mental attitude. 

The mental attitude of the field worker is one of the chief factors in securing 
results. A man of only ordinary natural gifts and representing a small company 
will, if he thoroughly believes in himself, in his company and its policies, secure 
better results than abler men in whose minds doubts exist as to their own abili- 
ties and the merits of the companies they represent, although such companies may 
pe - the -‘- rank. In both cases the impelling force is nothing but an attitude 
of the mind. 

What is initiative—the ability to think and create—but a mental attitude? Yet, 
initiative is one of the most important contributing factors in achieving success. 

What is energy but a mental attitude? There are many instances of men of 
frail physique and indifferent health accomplishing far better results than many 
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with strong bodies and robust constitutions, simply because of the mental attitude 
which influences and controls their respective actions. : 

What are determination, perseverance and enthusiasm but mental attitudes? : 

It is the mental attitude which makes a man early or late to his office; his 
mental attitude which keeps him in his office or drives him out to seek for new 
lives; his mental attitude which permits him to drift along without any useful 
creative thought or constantly encourages him to think out fresh ways and means 
of securing new applications or of getting into touch with new prospects; his 
mental attitude which enables him to get over or around obstacles, difficulties, 
trials, troubles and tribulations, instead of weakly succumbing to them. 

The experienced underwriter always carries with him as a part of his mental 
outfit an accurate estimate of that proportion of his total cases which will be 
declined during the year and of that proportion of his cases for which he will be 
unable to obtain settlements, and consequently when a case is declined or the 
applicant refuses or is unable to pay the premium his mind s fully prepared for 
just such a contingency—in fact, expects it—and therefore it is unable to ad- 
versely affect his mind, leaving him undisturbed to devote himself to other cases. 
bic aa ability to anticipate and then ignore adverse conditions but a mental 
attitude? 

Then there is the all-important question of the influence of the state of the 
agent’s mind upon the mind and actions of the prospect at the time of the inter- 
view. It is hardly an exaggeration to say, admitting sufficient means and good 
health, that the action of a man -who is being canvassed will depend more upon 
the mental state of the agent’s mind, more especially upon the measure of quiet 
determination and strong conviction it contains, than upon any other circumstance. 

The process of writing life insurance starts off with a mental determination to 
obtain results, no matter how much work is entailed. 

This mental condition drives a man to think out and initiate new plans for 
securing business. : 

Drives him to adopt a systematic plan of work in order to save valuable time. 

Drives him to undertake all the necessary work which is entailed in finding and 
interviewing new prospects every day, and drives him to do all the necessary 
work which investigation of his prospect and thorough preparation of his case 
demand, in order that he may exert the proper influence over his mind at the 
critical moment. 

It is safe to say that there is no occupation in existence in which success 
depends in greater measure upon the mental attitude than in that of life under- 
writing. 

A rising vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Wilson for his paper, and there was 
a unanimous consensus of opinion that the address was one of the most inspiring 


ever given before the association. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION. 

President Whittington called the meeting to order promptly on Friday morning, 
and asked W. C. Baldwin, president of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust, to the plat- 
form. Mr. Baldwin made a few remarks expressing his pleasure at being present 
and emphasizing his belief in the general agency system as being the best method 
of conducting the business. 

The five-minute topic assigned for the morning was taken up under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Meyers, and several spoke on “How Best to Obtain and Hold Agents 
Under Present Conditions.” The speakers generally wandered greatly from the 
subject, although it was divided into three sections. W. H. Herrick of Chicago 
appeared to cover the ground most thoroughly, saying that men generally are 
attracted to the professions affording the best opportunities for making money. 
He thought that tne young men could be easily attracted to the ranks and trained, 
but they must early be taught the value of dignity and making their business 
respected. Mr. Courtney of Kansas City believed in paying high-grade men ad- 
vances until they were well established, and that the application of the golden 
rule worked as well in life insurance as in any other line. 


PRESENTATION OF PRIZES. 


Presentation of the Calef Loving Cup and the Ben Williams Vase was the next 
order of business. J. K. Voshell presented the first-named, which was awarded 
to C. L. Williams of Omaha. In his absence, C. J. Edwards received the cup. 
The Williams vase was won by F. A. Hilton of Detroit, and was presented by W. 
L. Hathaway of San Francisco. Although Mr. Williams was absent, his father 
was present as a delegate from Omaha, and was conducted to the platform. Fol- 
lowing are the prize-winning essays: 


THE APPEAL THAT PERSUADES IN SOLICITING. 
By C. L. Witttams. 


A life insurance policy is ‘‘a contract by which a company, in consideration 
of certain premiums, agrees to pay a definite sum at the death of the person 
whose life is insured, either to his estate or to his beneficiary.” Life insur- 
ance creates an estate of a definite amount from the date of the policy; an 
estate that may be willed or given as any other estate; an estate to be made 
tangible in the most convenient form—actual cash—upon the death of the in- 
sured. This estate will remain intact if the premiums are paid. Any estate 
has its costs, taxes and expenses. If the owner does not pay, he loses; and 
so with life insurance, the costs must be paid. The percentage of costs, how- 
ever, is fixed and definite, and above all, it is low. 

The real apeal in soliciting life insurance is the definition of the thing itself, 

the immediate creation of a definite estate to be paid at the time of the one sure 
event in the lives of all. In this day of participating and non-participating in- 
surance, and of a score of forms of policies, we who solicit dwell so much 
= mane details that we art apt to overlook the fact that we are selling an 
estate. 
_ The insuring public may be divided into three classes. The first class buys 
imsurance to protect those dependent upon them for support. The second class 
buys insurance as an investment, not an income deriving investment, to be 
sure, but for the purpose of amassing money. The third class buys insurance 
to assure to themselves a competency in their old age. 

The first class of buyers insure because of the uncertainty of each individual’s 
length of years of production. Such a buyer ascertains his worth as a pro- 
ducing power for his family. He capitalizes himself for the amount that he 
can afford as an estate that will come nearest earning just what he is earning 
for his family. His is the sentimental side, perhaps. His love for his family, 
the most sacred of emotions, points out his duty to them, and he does not shirk. 
He foregoes some of the transitory pleasures during life that he may have the 
assurance that when his productive activities cease, those for whom he works, 
whom he loves, shall have protection against financial suffering. 

The second class, those who buy insurance as an end toward amassing money, 
do it because they realize the uncertainty of business ventures. hey do not feel 
the need of protection for their families, as do the first class. Their families 
de have sufficient to prevent suffering or even a lowering of the standard of 
ving to which they have been accustomed. When these men read their Dun’s 
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and Bradstreet’s reports and see the large percentage of failures in all lires 
of commercial enterprise, they buy life insurance for the nest egg, a provision 
which will take care of all contingencies that may arise. 

In this second class are men who, as heads of large enterprises, capitalize 
their working powers by buying life insurance just as they buy fire insurance 
on the plant. They are part of the working machinery. Their loss would mean 
a loss to the business. here are also men who carry a large insurance in favor 
of the companies or corporations of which they are the heads, to obtain a 
larger credit. If they live, their brains will win and the business succeed. If 
they die, the estates made by the insurance on their lives will step in and fill 
the place. In these two last-mentioned instances, the private estates of these 
men are also increased. 

Ve know of many thousand live, progressive, yet conservative men in all 
walks of life who carry large amounts of life insurance, ranging as high as 
four million dollars. These men have daily and almost hourly opportunities to 
invest. The arguments that the solicitor may advance in his efforts to sell 
policies fade when compared witn what these men have done, and, by the 
doing, have shown to be the best and safest investment known to them. 

The third class feels both the other motives, perhaps. But predominant with 
such a person is the idea of what may become of him when his earning ability 
has diminished or ceased. He knows the uncertainties of life and the business 
world. He feels that as long as he has health he can earn a good living. 
But he knows the inclination to live up to the limit of his income. And so he 
lays aside a portion as an estate which, if he lives, he is to have for himself 
as the fruits of his days of earning, at a time when he can no longer earn 
as he once could. 

Many men say, “I have to die to beat it,” “I can do better with my money 
if I live.” That is no argument. They have to die; why not beat it? Cer- 
tainly it will take longer to do better, to create as large an estate as they can 
create immediately by buying insurance. They will leave what they make, that 
with which they expect to do better. They cannot take it with them. Life 
insurance guarantees their expectations. They know, if they will only stop 
to think, that the time must come when they will cease to live and earn, when 
their brains and energy and ambition will cease to be factors. To urge them to 
capitalize their brains, and their energy and ambition, is the one great argu- 
ment. Make them see before all else that NOW, TO-DAY, they can create 
a definite and sure estate, that is indisputable, safe, conservative; and that 
estate being immediately converted, at death, into cash without discount, may 
save their other investments from sacrifice at forced sales. 


THE APPEAL THAT PERSUADES IN SOLICITING. . 
By F. A. Hirton. 


Since the world began the dominant instinct and duty of man has ever been 
the preservation and protection of his family. This virtue, dormant in the 
savage, is fanned to flame at the first sign of danger to his offspring, and at- 
tains its highest excellence in our modern civilization. Patriots have been tem- 
porarily swerved from this duty by a threatened danger to their country, the 
weak and depraved have dulled its sense in dissipation and crime, and cowards 
have lost it in self-destruction, but it will ever remain the greatest motive 
power and incentive to human endeavor. It is the call of the blood. The 
keener our competition in the struggle for existence and the more zealous our 
efforts for improved physical and moral conditions, the more we are swayed 
by its powerful influence. As the star guided the wise men from the East to the 
cradle at Bethlehem, so shines this virtue in our hearts, a beacon light amid 
the joys and sorrows, the successes and failures of mankind. 

The youth stepping into the world of man’s activities fresh from school or 
college, handicapped by many illusions and often blinded by false lights, 
leading away from rectitude, may feel this duty but lightly. Gratification and 
curiosity are too often his boon companions. He is inclined to forget the 
breast that nurtured him in childhood, the father’s hand that guided him in 
boyhood, yet the love of family is always within him, dormant perhaps, but 
deep, inherent, pervading. It needs but a word from the passing agent, a pointed 
line in a well written leaflet, to awaken him to a realization of the full mean- 
ing of the beautiful word HOME and his duty to those who bore him and 
made possible his life’s work and success. So strong is this call of the blood 
even in youth that I am convinced in the majority of cases in which endow- 
ment policies are issued to young unmarried men, the primary motive for their 
action is love of those at home rather than a desire to accumulate something 
for themselves, even though the latter benefit be the only argument put for- 
ward by the agents who canvass them. 

If, then, this instinct in youth is so abiding that it but waits the awakening 
word, what must be its power in the matured man who has reached the fullness 
of his strength and responsibility, who contemplates the founding of another 
family or who has already felt the thrilling touch of helpless baby fingers? 
Surely his strongest natural impulse is to protect the woman who will, or has, 
become his life companion and the living pledges of his love for her. 

The same lofty instinct is propulsive in middle age. It may truthfully be 
said it grows stronger with age, for with advancing years the responsibilities 
of protection rest more heavily upon the breadwinner. The mother who has so 
patiently borne the burden of living and giving life has earned her passing days 
of comfort and ease. There may be younger children still to be equipped 
for the world’s struggle, or a loving and tender daughter to be guarded and 
ae for. Some or all of them need protection, and he alone can give it to 
them. 

Surely, then, the appeal that persuades in soliciting must ever be to this im- 
pelling virtue of love for our own and the instinctive dominant duty to provide 
for them and protect them. Other apeals there have been and are in plenty, such 
as: to the young, save your money for yourselves through the medium of en- 
dowment insurance; to the middle-aged, protect your business and your part- 
nership interests. But, though excellent in their way, these are but other forms 
of indirectly protecting the family. The guiding motive is the same, and is 
always to be found in the simple word “Home.” 


Memorials were then presented regarding the late Stephen F. Woodman of 
Boston, among those speaking being E. L. Register, W. M. Scott and C. W. 
Scovel, while a tribute was read from Richard E. Cochrane. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The report of the executive committee was taken up and the amendments to 
the constitution adopted unanimously. The following resolution regarding new 
companies was also adopted amid much applause: 


THE PERNICIOUS PROFESSIONAL PROMOTER. 


Whereas, The National Convention of Insurance Commissioners of the 
United States at the last annual meeting, August 19, 1909, by an elaborate 
series of resolutions, in the first place directed public attention to the “‘wide- 
spread traffic which has come into existence in many of the States consisting 
of the sale to the public, through soliciting agents, of the stock of newly- 
organized or projected insurance corporations, or of holding companies or 
so-called investment or security companies, whose principal assets consist of 
such stocks,” then proceeded to show in detail that this traffic is commonly 
carried on with ruinously large promotion expenses, with misleading and de- 
ceptive misrepresentation and without proper provision for capable and reliable 
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insurance management, and finally concluded with the following resolutions, 
8 j 

“Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to put forth our best endeavors in all 
practicable and proper ways to put an end to this traffic, which we believe 
is pernicious wll whally indefensible and will result in widespread disappoint- 
ment and financial loss to the public, and the serious injury and demoraliza- 
tion of the legitimate insurance business, doing a special harm to the legiti- 
mate progress and development of the smaller and younger companies; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we recommend the passage by the various States of laws 
requiring that the capital stock of all insurance corporations shall be fully paid 
up in cash before a charter is issued, and prohibiting the licensing to transact 
insurance business of any corporation hereafter formed, if the expenses of 
its organization and of placing its stock has exceeded five per cent of the 
total contribution by the stockholders.” PP : 4 i 

Now, be it Resolved by the National Association of Life Underwriters in 
annual convention porate: TP that we heartily indorse and adopt the said reso- 
lutions of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, and pledge our 
active aid and support to the commissioners in opposing said pernicious traf- 
fic, and in seeking the passage of the said laws as to the character and licens- 
ing of insurance companies; and be it further _ a 

Ressived, That in view of the fact that this pernicious traffic often does 
its injuries and reaps its ill-gotten gains before coming to the point of charter 
or license and often extends into other States than those having original juris- 
diction over the promoters or the corporations, and in view of the passage in 
1910 of an amendment to the laws of New York, expressly designed to reach 
this phase of said traffic, we earnestly recommend the passage of similar laws 
in other States and pledge our active aid towards securing such legislation. 


A new trophy was offered to the association by Charles Jerome Edwards of 
New York, to be awarded annually to the local association making the largest 
annual gain in paid membership. President Whittington and Secretary Waite 
made similar offers for second and third place in such gains. 

Hugh Chalmers, president of the Chalmers Detroit Automobile Company, was 
then introduced, and his address was most warmly received, the speaker being 
frequently compelled to pause until the laughter and applause subsided. His 
topic was 

“HOW TO HIRE, TRAIN AND SUPERVISE MEN.” 


I am*expected to say something here to-day on the subject of salesmanship as 
applied to life insurance men. I believe that the subject of salesmanship is so 
broad that it not only applies to salesmen who actually are selling goods, but that 
it applies to all men generally. I think almost every man is a salesman, because 
if he sells nothing else he is trying to sell what he considers his good qualities to 
his associates and his fellowmen. 

f I were asked to define salesmanship in the shortest possible way I would 
say in a sentence that it is to make the other fellow feel as you do about the 
thing you have to sell. “It is appealing to men’s minds; it is changing men’s 
pine 3 to agree with your own. it is throwing thoughts at a man by which you 
hope to bring his mind into accord with yours on any subject. Every sale that 
was ever made, whether it was a paper of pins or a life insurance policy, didn’t 
first take place on the order blank or application blank, or in the order book or 
check book, but the sale had first to take place in the mind of the man who made 
the purchase. 

Now, life insurance comes under the head of difficult salesmanship, because you 
are selling something intangible; you are selling something that a man in most 
cases has to die to get the benefit of, and even then he doesn’t get the benefit, 
but others do. So that I say the hardest kind of salesmanship is to convince a 
man to do something which doesn’t always directly benefit him. It isn’t like 
buying something tangible that he can see and feel. He is buying a piece of 
paper, of course, all properly engraved and sealed and all that sort of thing, but 
this piece of paper merely means a certificate of confidence that those dependent 
upon him will be taken care of after he is gone. Of course, I realize that cer- 
tain forms of life insurance have many advantages nowadays to the man while he 
is living, but I think most men look upon life insurance as a thing that becomes 
operative only after they are dead. 

As I see it, an insurance salesman must do five things: 

(1) Get hold of his prospect. (2) Convince him that as a general proposition 
life insurance is a good thing. (3) Convince him that his company’s policy is 
best for him. (4) Get the order signed. (5) See that the policy doesn’t lapse 
at the end of the year. 

There are many ways of getting hold of prospects, but I think that most in- 
surance companies have overlooked the best way, which is advertising, or pub- 
licity, if you please. Now, advertising is nothing but salesmanship. The two 
are identical, except that in advertising you are talking to thousands of people at 
a time, while a salesman usually talks but to one or two people at a time. In 
other words, advertising conducts a public school, while salesmanship gives indi- 
vidual lessons. The object of advertising and salesmanship is to teach people to 
believe in you and what you have to sell, so that the word “teaching” is a sub- 
stitute for both advertising and salesmanship, because when you get right down 
to the bedrock of the thing, teaching is what we do when we sell goods or when 
we advertise, and teaching is what you must do to convince anyone that you are 
right. You teach them to see things your way. 

I have noticed that most insurance men never send in a card, and they never 
as a rule send in a business card. Why? Because they believe that they will not 
get an audience if they send in a card. 

Somehow or other men generally look upon insurance, even to-day, as not 
being a necessity, and of all the men they would rather not see, it is the in- 
surance man. People try to avoid him and think they will be bored if they see 
him. Now, to my mind if the proper advertising was done men would be made to 
see that insurance is not a luxury and that the life insurance man is not a bore, 
but, on the other hand, that life insurance is a necessity and that a life in- 
surance agent is a friend. 

Most advertising copy of insurance companies that I have seen speaks of the 
amount of assets and liabilities and the amount of insurance they wrote last 
year, how big their company is and what dividends they pay, and all that sort of 
thing. To my mind the average man who buys insurance is not half as much in- 
terested at the start in knowing those things as some others. He is not as easy to 
approach that way as if you should approach him from his “point of contact,” 
that is, that there is really no choice in this matter, it is not a question of whether 
or not he wants life insurance—it is a question whether or not he will accept an 
absolute necessity. There is a difference between wanting a thing and needing 
a thing. Some men say they don’t want insurance, or they don’t want an adding 
machine, Or something else, but that doesn’t change the fact that they need these 
things. So there is a difference between wanting and needing things. 

It seems to me that advertising can be written that will be so strong and so 
convincing in character that it will cause men to send for the life insurance man, 
because they will realize that it is more dangerous to be without life insurance 
than fire insurance and that far more serious consequences will result from 
neglect of life insurance than would result from neglect of fire insurance. A 
man’s business might burn and he could live to build another one, but if his life 
is gone everything is gone, and in most families when the head is gone the engine 
is gone, and while of course the personal loss is great in any event, yet the per- 
sonal suffering is much greater where a man has not had the foresight to protect 
his family with life insurance. 

Then again, life insurance needs advertising and publicity, because there are 
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many people who distrust insurance since the New York investigation. Adver- 
tising would be the greatest factor in restoring confidence. Some people 
confidence largely from the big figures that are printed. It is beyond them to 
understand, and not understanding, they don’t take insurance. man never 
buys until he is convinced. He is not convinced until he understands. He won’t 
understand until you talk in a way that anybody without an education can under- 
stand. You won't have to worry about the educated if you talk so the unedu- 
cated can understand. It has always been a cardinal point with me in teaching 
salesmen that unless a prospect understands he doesn’t buy, but he doesn’t always 
admit that he doesn’t understand, because we as human beings are proud and we 
don’t like to admit that we don’t understand a thing after it is explained to us. 
We think we exhibit a certain amount of ignorance. That is where so man 
salesmen fall down. They don’t talk in a way that people can understand. 
People don’t tell the salesman they don’t understand, but they don’t buy. 

In advertising I go on the theory that in order to make a thousand sales you 
must appeal to a million minds, and you must keep on appealing to these minds. 
You should make your insurance copy so plain that people will realize that they 
need insurance, and after you convince them that they need it they will want it. 
It is necessary to keep up this advertising because we forget easily. Our minds 
are filled with a thousand things every day, and one of the hardest things to 
find is yesterday’s newspaper. If you don’t think so, try to find one. 

Life insurance comes under the heading of difficult salesmanship because you 
must appeal to a man’s good qualities, his unselfishness, his love of family, be- 
cause he must die to realize on his insurance, and then someone else gets it, and 
because when he signs his checks for the premiums he sees no visible returns. 
I cannot conceive how any man can go without an adequate amount of life in- 
surance, and I honestly think that if there are not as many people taking life in- 
surance as should, it is the fault of the insurance companies themselves; they have 
not created an impressnon favorable to life insurance in the public mind. 

I dwell on this matter of advertising because I think it is the one weak thing in 
the insurance business—that the copy is not of a convincing character, and that 
there is not enough of it. 

When it comes to the salesmanship required to sell life insurance I believe 
that there is no other business or profession where personality counts for so 
much as it does in the life insurance business. The life insurance man must 
win the confidence of his prospect in both himself and his company, because I 
believe that, after all, one gives insurance largely on the confidence one has in 
the man soliciting it. Most business men are too busy to look into the detailed 
merits of each proposition laid before them, the financial responsibility of the 
company, whether or not they are all they say they are in the printed statements, 
and they must rely largely on their confidence in the integrity of the man solicit- 
ing the insurance. 

A salesman’s mind should be on the qui vive all the time. Just like a race 
horse, he should be read to go when the bell sounds. Now, every man knows he 
is better off if he doesn’t drink at all. I don’t think that drinking ever bene- 
fited any man, and the same thing applies to smoking, but there are some of us 
who can do these things temperately and are not much harmed by it. But if a 
man wants to take a drink or two he should not do it in the daytime. A business 
man particularly should not take a drink until after 6 o’clock in the evening. 
We see very much less drinking in the daytime now than ten years ago, and I am 
very glad of it, because as business men we have no right to do that thing in the 
middle of the business day which will in any way iotertate with our efficiency for 
our afternoon’s work. I know of nothing that will so unfit a man for business as 
a drink or two in the middle of the day, because at 2 or 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
he is lazy and heavy and unfit for work. 

Salesmen, above all others, if they feel they must drink, should not do so until 
after 6 o’clock at night. The man who will stick to this rule will have more 
dollars in the bank at the end of the year than the man who does not. I speak 
from experience, like the man who says: ‘It pays to be honest, because I have 
tried both ways.” 

I believe that some of the faults of insurance men I have met are as follows: 

(1) They are entirely too technical. They will talk about things they under- 
stand, but that the prospect knows nothing about, such as endowment, tontine, 
old line, straight life, etc. 

(2) They are over-persistent. Some do bore busy business men because they 
don’t know when to make the approach or to leave the prospect. j 

(3) There is too much “knocking” among life insurance men. “Knocking” 
never pays. A knocker, properly described, is a thing that hangs outside a door. 
It doesn’t pay to “‘knock”’ a competitor. If you are asked about some other in- 
surance man’s proposition, say something favorable about it and then show the 
advantage of your own policies. 

(4) Over-selling. Trying to sell a man more insurance than he can properly 
carry, which often results in great harm to the insurance business. 

(5) Some salesmen don’t give the other fellow a chance to talk at all. Many 
men will sell themselves if not talked out of it. . 

(6) Too many propositions and options, which are confusing. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Chalmers’ address a hearty vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to him, and it was moved that the address be printed and a copy sent to 
the home office of every company. The meeting then adjourned to participate in 
a boat ride tendered by the local association. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SATURDAY. 


The announcement that Elbert Hubbard of East Aurora, N. Y., was to speak 
caused a full attendance at the morning session of Saturday. The subject assigned 
to Mr. Hubbard was “Salesmanship, Human Nature and the Reasons Why.” He 
did not by any means confine himself to that topic, and, as a matter of fact, his 
talk was largely of a personal nature, with particular reference to his advertise- 
ment writing. He said nothing that had not been said the day before, and much 
better, by Mr. Chalmers. However, the audience had a chance to see and hear 
him, which seemed to please a great many. 

An address by Sir George W. Ross, president of the Manufacturers Life of 
Toronto, concluded the morning session. His topic was ‘Recent Insurance 
Legislation in Canada,” which he covered in an exhaustive manner. 


RECENT CANADIAN INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 


The following are extracts from the address of Hon. Sir George W. Ross, 
president of the Manufacturers Life Assurance Company and member of the 
Canadian Senate: 


Before mag ere | the recent changes in the insurance laws of Canada it might 
be interesting briefly to glance at the extent of life insurance in Canada and how 
it is divided between Canadian and outside companies. 

The aggregate life insurance in force in Canada (omitting insurance con- 
ducted on the assessment plan) on the first of January, 1910, was $780,370,232, 
divided as follows: 


: ; Ordinary. Industrial. 
Twenty-three Canadian companies............. $494,190,870 $21,224,567 
Fourteen British companies................... a re Le 
Sixteen American companies.................. 171,248,452 46,707,899 





DIMEN nicest hav kaos et Seow eee cose $712,437,766 $67,932,466 
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This insurance represents 1,025,371 policyholders distributed as follows: 


rdinary Industrial 

Policies. Policies. 

Case COMAGIIIEE oo o.oo vb ct tcdeViedeseeees 321,403 184,062 
British companies .............. weheeenenewaga. te ee ocueee 
American companies ............ a Wiel are ie colin ewe 108,206 388,595 


There are two Canadian and two American companies engaged in industrial in- 
surance, but no British company. Of the fourteen British companies, eight took 
no new risks in 1909, and have practically retired from business, except to 
collect premiums on the policies in force. Of the sixteen American companies, 
four have retired from business in Canada, viz.: The Connecticut utual, 
National Life of the United States, Northwestern Mutual and Phenix Mutual. 
This leaves life insurance in Canada in the hands of forty-one companies. Of 
the Canadian companies, nine do business outside of Canada and carry $131,294,- 
688 of insurance spread over every continent on the globe. 

GrowTH OF INSURANCE. 

The insurance in force in Canada increased in 1909 over the preceding year by 
$60,854,218, showing a growing interest in this method of protecting the home 
and family and commendable activity on the part of insurance companies and their 
agents. : : ‘ 

This increase was divided as follows: Canadian companies, $35,148,506; 
British companies, $836,487; American companies, $24,869,225; total, $60,854,218. 

Canadians have confidence in the solvency of American companies and in their 
methods of doing business, as shown by these figures. British companies have 
evidently ceased pushing business in Canada. ; : 

A brief sketch of the growth of insurance in Canada during the last thirty 
years is worthy of notice. In 1879 the total insurance in force was $86,273,702, 
of which the Canadian and American companies carried almost an equal amount, 
viz.: Canadian companies, $33,246,543; American companies, $33,616,330; 
British companies, $19,410,829. . : 

In 1909, thirty years later, as already shown, the insurance business of Canada 
was distributed as follows: Canadian companies, $515,415,437, an increase of 
1450.3 per cent; British companies, $46,998,444, an increase of 142.1 per cent; 
American companies, $217,956,351, an increase of 548.4 per cent. ‘ 

Now, I have no doubt you will not object to this very natural increase of 
Canadian business by Canadian insurance companies. In the last thirty years 
large and well-managed companies have been organized that adopted modern 
methods of doing business (for which they were indebted to the experience of the 
older American companies), and have covered the country with accomplished and 
capable agents. Insurance business in Canada is daily becoming more of a pro- 
fession, as it should be, and an insurance expert is as highly prized as an expert 
in any other calling. Besides, in the last thirty years Canada has greatly pros- 
pered. Thousands of people who could hardly afford to divert the premium on a 
thousand-dollar policy from their business can now afford to take out a policy 
for ten, twenty thousand, and often for much larger amounts. That means a 
good deal. Then there has been a growth of national sentiment which, while of 
the most friendly character both to Great Britain and the United States, asserts 
its preference for the products of its own soil, whether it be insurance or any 
other commodity on the market, and this also accounts for a certain portion of 
the increase. nd then we have the weight of influential directorates, of the 
guarantee of the Government, of a rigid system of inspection, all of which go to 
inspire confidence. No doubt the disclosures of_the Armstrong Commission 
affected the growth of the American business in Canada for a few years. The 
growth of the last three years would seem to show, I am delighted to be able to 
say, that public opinion has entirely recovered from the suspicions excited by 
these disclosures. 

The speaker gave an interesting summary of the Canadian law as recently 
enacted and the conditions under which companies do business, methods of super- 
vision, etc. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

In the afternoon the discussion of the five-minute topics was resumed, and 
proved the most instructive of the gathering. The question of how best to obtain 
and hold agents under present conditions brought many speakers to their feet, 
some of whom explained the methods they had adopted, while others sought for 
information. Systematic work was urged as a cardinal feature, and especial 
stress was laid upon the injunction not to attempt to handle too many men. One 
speaker stated that he had secured some good men by obtaining a list of applicants 
for positions from banking and trust companies. The advisability of putting new 
men on salary was also urged, with the proviso that every man be eventually paid 
all he had earned in the way of commission. 

At the conclusion of the discussion Chairman Edward J. Meyers of Min- 
neapolis expressed his thanks for the close attention which had been given, and 
hoped that at the next convention equally good results would be attained. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

President Whittington next called for the report of the nominating committee, 
and the following roster of officers for 1910-11 was reported: 

President, Henry J. Powell, Equitable of New York, Louisville, Ky.; vice- 
presidents, John D. Spencer, New York Life, Salt Lake City; J. J. Jackson, 
48tna Life, Cleveland, Ohio; Wm. McBride, North American, Winnipeg, Canada; 
secretary, N. D. Sills, Sun of Canada, Richmond, Va.; treasurer, Eli D. Weeks, 
Phenix Mutual, Litchfield, Conn.; for members of the executive committee of the 
Canadian association, John Whittington of Los Angeles, and E. J. Clark of 
Baltimore. 

Executive committee to expire in 19138: H. M. Raney, Little Rock; E. J. 
Clark, Baltimore; C. W. Fielder, Buffalo; Wm. Tolman, Bridgeport; J. Putnam 
Stevens, Portland, Maine; H. S. Waldron, Springfield, Mass.; O. D. Arnold, 
Worcester, Mass.; Loren Hond, Minneapolis; J. H. Quinlan, Newburgh; B. G. 
Bennett, Rochester; E. H. L. Gregory, San Francisco; W. F. Workman, Spring- 
field, Ill.; G. E. Brainard, Syracuse; R. Skene, Richmond, Va.; L. F. Higgins, 
Bangor; R. C. Howard, Washington, D. C.; Geo. Tilles, Fort Smith, Ark.; J. 
W. McKinney, Memphis, and C. H. McCoy, Spokane W. G. Farrell, Salt Lake 
City, and G. L. Macdonald, Louisville, were elected to fill vacancies. 

The report was adopted, and one ballot was cast for the entire ticket. The 
newly elected officers were then presented to the delegates, and each pledged their 
best efforts to furthering the work of the association. 


Chicago presented its invitation to hold the 1911 session in that city, which was. 


accepted, the time being left to the executive committee. Memphis put in a plea 
for the members to consider that city for 1912, while W. L. Hathaway of San 
Francisco urged the claims of that city for 1915. He presented a resolution 
waiving the rights of San Francisco to the convention of 1912, and stated that 
it was the sense of the meeting that every effort be made to take the 1915 conven- 
tion to the chief city of the Pacific Coast. 
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After the usual resolutions of thanks to the retiring officers, the local associa- 
tion and the press, the twenty-first annual convention was declared at an end. 


COMMENT AND GOSSIP. 


Mayor Breitmeyer, in his address of welcome, did not appear much cast down 
over the defeat for renomination administered to him at the primaries on Wednes- 
day, September 7. 

Frank E. McMullen, now of Rochester, but soon to be of New York, was kept 
busy receiving congratulations over his recent appointment as second vice-presi- 
dent and agency manager of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 

Less than half a dozen of those attending this convention were at Detroit in 
1891 when the second annual meeting was held. I. Layton Register of Philadel- 
phia headed the list of veterans. 

Wm. Tolman of Bridgeport was able to show that his voice is still in sound 
condition, and his appearances on the floor were always appreciated, especially 
as he indulged in a great deal of common sense talk. 

The New York Association, although reporting the largest membership and the 
largest gain for the year, had a very small delegation, only four representatives 
being present out of a possible eighteen. 

J. K. Voshell of Baltimore, who presented the Calef Loving Cup for the first 
prize essay, was one of those present at the Detroit meeting nineteen years ago. 

The retirement of Col. Will Waite from the secretaryship was much regretted. 
He has served the association three years and fulfilled his duties to the great 
satisfaction of all. The secretarial work sf such an important body is arduous 
in a high degree, but Mr. Waite met fully all the requirements. Although out of 
office, his interest will not flag, and his sonorous voice will continue to be heard 
in many more gatherings of the national body. 

W. G. Justice, Comptroller of the city of Buffalo, attended the sessions and 
extended his congratulations to the new secretary, N. D. Sills. Mr. Justice was 
the first secretary of the National Association. 

The Detroit papers of Saturday announced that Elbert Hubbard was going 
on the vaudeville stage, so possibly his appearance before the convention was a 
sort of dress rehearsal. 

Yeomanlike work was accomplished by the local committee, for their arrange- 
ments were perfect in every detail. The efforts put forth by every member of 
the local association resulted in the greatest measure of success, and everything 
ran smoothly. D. A. Johnston, president of the Detroit Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, and Wm. Van Sickle were ubiquitous in their efforts to entertain, and 
were very tired men when the last good-bye was said at a late hour on Saturday 
night. 

The largest banquet ever held by the National Association brought the twenty- 
first annual convention to a close. It was a case of celebrating the coming of 
age, and over 260 persons participated in it, including many ladies. The dinner 
was excellent, the floral decorations attractive and the music fine. Mr. Whitting- 
ton acted as toastmaster, while all the speakers entered fully into the spirit of the 
occasion. In the absence of Governor Warner, the Insurance Commissioner of 
Michigan, J. V. Barry, was called upon, and kept the audience amused at his 
string of stories, which were subsequently described as old friends by one of the 
speakers. The Rev. George Elliott spoke on the moral aspect of the law of 
average; George T. Wilson, on the “Relation of the Executive to the Field Pro- 
ducer;” Charles Warren Pickell, on ‘“‘Twenty-one-Year-Old Rhumb;” E. R. 
Machum, on “Extension and Intension,” and Wm. T. Gage, on “Possibilities and 
Probabilities of the Future.” The final speaker, in accordance with old-estab- 
lished custom, was the new president, Henry J. Powell. 

Entertainment provided for those attending the convention included a theater 
party on Thursday evening, a six-hour sail on the river and lake on Friday, and 
an automobile ride for the ladies on Saturday morning. 

Henry J. Powell, the new president, is a representative of the Equitable Life, 
and has for many years given that society a handsome volume of business 
through the Louisville agency. He is a man of goodly presence, a hard worker, 
and last year won the hearts of all by the way in which the Louisville meeting 
was looked after. Sacrifice is the price of serving the association as its president, 
which fact Mr. Powell realizes to the full, but as it is a call of honor and one 
demanding the best that is in him, he has promised to give it the most potential 
service. ° 

W. L. Hathaway of San Francisco attended the Detroit meeting, being the first 
convention he had visited. He took an active part in the proceedings, and de- 
clared that his interest had been aroused to such an extent and he had learned 
so much that he would not miss dny others. Mr. Hathaway represents the 
Mutual Life in San Francisco and is particularly interested in the great World’s 
Fair which that city proposes to hold in the year 1915. Through his efforts the 
local association of San Francisco has pledged $25,000 to the fund now being 
raised to guarantee the exhibition. One object of his journey East was to secure 
the pledges of as many delegates as possible to work for the holding of the con- 
vention at San Francisco in 1915. How well he succeeded is shown by the 
unanimous vote given his resolution to that effect. If all San Franciscans are 
as enthusiastic over the project as is Mr. Hathaway, the carrying out to a 
successful issue of the greatest World’s Fair ever held is assured. 

The daily papers of Detroit paid scant attention to the doings of the convention. 
The delegates were, however, satisfied with the enterprise of the local insurance 
paper, The Indicator, which issued special daily editions, covering the proceed- 
ings in admirable form. 





—We acknowledge the receipt of the annual report of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Kozer of Oregon for the year ending December 31, 1909. 


—Those who are either possessors of libraries or have occasion to consult 
books of reference will be pleased to read that the University of Cambridge 
Press will issue a new or eleventh edition of that standard storehouse of science 
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and scholarship, the Encyclopedia Britannica, late this year, or in the early 
months of 1911, in twenty-eight volumes. A new edition of this work, strictly 
up-to-date, is needed and should meet with a wide and ready patronage. 

—‘The Nation’s Health,” by Actuary Messenger of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, is a short monograph outlining the efforts which have been recently 
made and are now on foot to establish a National health bureau for the con- 
servation of human life. 

—Lewis C. Lawton, for forty years connected with the Mutual Life of New 
York, died at the home of his son in Morristown, N. J., last week. He was 
seventy-eight years old, a graduate of Amherst College, and at one time assistant 
actuary of the company. 
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FIRE INSURANCE TOPICS 


NEW YORK SURVEYS. 


The Legislative Investigating Committee has been engaged all the 
week in the examination of the financial accounts of former Senators 
and Assemblymen, and is not ready to touch the insurance questions 
quite yet. We understand, however, that they are acting upon the 
hints and advice of Superintendent Hotchkiss, and are likely to call 
for statements connected with the Albany bank accounts of Mr. 
Buckley, which were denied at the examination held last spring by the 
Insurance Department. Buckley himself is understood to be in 
Canada, and if so cannot be forced to attend as a witness. This 
intention foreshadows a further raking over the Sheldon scandal, 
with a view of connecting the expenditure of money with legislative 
graft. If the facts warrant the search it may lead to a whole lot of 
corruption, but we cannot believe any underwriting money was used 
directly or indirectly in bribery. The matters likely to come before 
the committee in relation to the fire insurance business are too in- 
definite to cause any disturbance. In fact, there is considerable senti- 
ment among the companies that the investigation may turn out 
advantageous to the fraternity. The methods of public adjusters may 
receive attention. 








The Exchange held a meeting yesterday. As this is the first meeting 
since June a considerable amount of routine business was prepared 
for reports. There was an expectation several weeks ago that the 
proposal to commit the Exchange to an agreement to adopt the com- 
mission reduction proposed by the new reform association, but we 
were informed on Tuesday it was not likely to be brought forward at 
this time. 

There is complaint around the underwriters’ rooms that it is difficult 
to obtain a quorum for the committee meetings, which is not at all 
singular for the season. In truth, it is an old complaint, and the only 
remedy is in the increased diligence of members in attending to their 
duties. There are several instances, both in Board and Exchange 
committees, of repeated failures of quorum. 


The impression prevails that the summer resort hotels generally 
have prospered in a financial sense during the past season, but it is 
also the impression that the time to look out for fires is immediately 
after the season is over. Last year was an unfortunate one, and the 
year preceding it still worse for fire insurance companies. The 
results of this year remain to be told. 


The Insurance Department examiners have been through the Home 
and Westchester’s books lately, but have not yet reported in detail 
upon their labors. It can be truthfully said there are no interesting 
discoveries or predictions of anything not favorable to the integrity 
of the companies. 

Now that the Royal Exchange has followed the example of the 
Royal, Commercial Union and London in making extra deposits to 
cover marine risks, we may expect others to indulge in the same 
course.. What surprises the marine underwriting fraternity in this 
city is that any of the English offices should desire to engage in the 
ventures at this time, when by general consent it is conceded that 
marine business is very much demoralized as to rates. 


It is more than probable that the days of irresponsible Lloyds 
“charters” which have been held for several years awaiting purchasers 
are gone. There were lately offered one or two so-called agreements 
or charters for an inland city in this State, as a foundation for an 
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enlargement, but no bidders appeared. The restrictions of the present 
law are too severe for experiments. 

It appears there was a considerable loss on hotel property and 
adjoining risks in an Idaho town last week which was insured in 
surplus line offices and London Lloyds through brokers in this city. 
The fact was urged as an excuse for an order to cancel some Western 
risks of similar character concerning which two of the surplus line 
companies were frightened by the stories of forest exposures. 

A considerable number of San Francisco frame row risks have lately 
been offered in this city to surplus liners and others. They are sent 
here by California brokers, and have been refused by most of the 
offices which write out-of-town risks. Although New York brokers 
are denied brokerage on California property owned in this city and 
insured in San Francisco, the brokers in the latter city demand 
brokerage in New York, and, what is more, they get it. 

The sprinkler leakage business has an impetus under the permit 
given to all companies to accept such risks, but there is no movement 
to fix the rates uniformly owing to the outside competition. The 
brokers who control risks of this character have freely informed the 
offices which have taken up the line as an experiment that the non- 
tariff offices have a monopoly of such risks, and the rates are so 
low already there is no room for a cent. 

The executive committee of the Fire Underwriters Association met 
last week and discussed the fire insurance situation generally. Only 
routine business was transacted. 

James Harold Ross, son of Frank H. Ross, died recently. He was 
just twenty-one years of age, and had been associated with his father 
in business for some time. Many warm friends deeply mourn his 
untimely passing. 

The United Fire Insurance Company expects to announce the 
board of directors for its parent company by September 15. 

Manager F. Ottho, of the Jakor of Moscow, accompanied by his son, 
and H. F. M. Mutzenbecher of Hamburg and Ernest Behre of Berlin 
have arrived in this country. 

A. M. Thorburn, the popular and versatile secretary of the United 


. States branch of the Sun Insurance Office, has returned after a two 


months’ vacation in Europe. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Illinois Fire Insurance Commission, which will report to the 
Illinois Legislature as soon as the same convenes, held a meeting at 
the La Salle hotel in Chicago on the 13th inst. Professor Whitney, 
of the University of California, who has been appointed actuary of 
the New York legislative investigating committee, was present at 
the meeting, and has secured a copy of the evidence taken by the 
Illinois commission, the intent being to have the two committees 
collaborate. 

The following changes have been made in Western Union com- 
mittees: W. H. Sage and William S. Warren have been added to 
the committee appointed to report on commissions on automobile 
business; G. H. Lermit has been made a member of the committee 
on objectionable mortgage clauses, succeeding J. Montgomery Hare. 

The annual meeting of the Grand Nest of the Blue Goose will take 
place in Chicago on October 4. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Loca! Fire In- 
surance Agents was to have taken place in October at Quincy, IIL, 
but the agents there find that they will be unable to entertain the 
gathering, and it is quite probable that the meeting will be held at 
Kankakee. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


Joseph F. Fessenden, who has been for some time with the Law 
Union and Rock, resigns to accept the special agency of the Milwaukee 
Mechanics, beginning his new duties on.the 15th inst. 

The Underwriters Bureau of New England, by reason of the lease 
of the building 93 Water street to John C. Paige & Co., intends to 
move into the Oliver building, 141 Milk street, where the New England 
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Exchange and many insurance agencies are located. The new quar- 
ters will be ready for occupancy next spring. 

General Agent Downey of the Massachusetts Fire and Marine is 
out West and, with Secretary Adlard, negotiating for the admission of 
the company to Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio and Wis- 
consin. 

The sub-committee appointed by the executive committee of the 
Fire Underwriters Association to study Boston conditions is expected 
to make its appearance here early next month. The sub-committee is 
composed of President Sargeant of the New Hampshire, J. D. 
Brown of the Connecticut,‘and George C. Howe of the Niagara. 

J. A. Robinson, an inspector of the Underwriters Bureau of New 
England, has been engaged to assist in the editing of The Insurance 
Library Bulletin, and will have charge of all technical matters and 
subjects of interest to inspectors. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


According to the report of the Philadelphia Fire Insurance Patrol 
the premiums collected in this city during the six months ending 
June 30, 1910, amounted to $2,890,935, as against $2,911,781 for the 
same period of 1909. A comparison by groups follows: 


1909. IQIO. 
Philadelphia stock companies.... $585,248 $574,575 $10,673* 
Philadelphia mutual companies. 123,067 122,541 526* 
Pennsylvania State companies. 128,800 120,843 7,057* 
New England companies......... 418,521 422,321 3 
New York companies............ 651,315 634,805 16,510* 
New Jersey companies........... 92,251 91,879 372* 
Southern companies............. 93,828 97,558 3,730T 
Western companies............... 208,704 215,189 6,4857 
Foreign companies............... 610,047 611,224 1,1777 





$2,911,781 $2,890,935  — $20,846* 

* Decrease. 7 Increase. 

J. Campbell Haywood, well known in Philadelphia and former 
special agent of the National of Ireland for this field, has tendered 
his resignation, as of October 1, as adjuster for the Northern As- 
surance at its New York office. 

Much sorrow was expressed by the insurance fraternity generally on 
Friday when the news reached this city that H. R. Montgomery, 
known here as “The Grand Old Man of Fire Insurance,” had been 
killed at Ocean City, N. J., the day before by being struck by a train. 
Mr. Montgomery was born in Genesee county, N. Y., ninety-five years 
ago, and while a young man went South on business. He came to 
this city at the outbreak of the Civil War, and two years later entered 
the fire insurance business as a broker, in which he was actively 
engaged until the day of his death. 

A call has been made for the $50,000 capital of the Home Fire of 
Wheeling, W. Va., necessary to bring the total amount paid in up to 
$250,000, and as soon as this is accomplished the company will enter 
Pennsylvania. 





THE MIDDLE STATES. 
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Balkan National Has Entered United States. 


The Balkan National Insurance Company of Sofia, Bulgaria, has en- ; 


tered the United States for fire reinsurance, making its initial statutory 
deposit with the State of Connecticut and will. in the near future, enter 
Ohio and New York and gradually branch out in the various other 
States. Profiting by Mr. Scheide’s thorough knowledge and wide ex- 
perience in the business, the Balkan National should enjoy a very suc- 
cessful career in this country. 





The Liverpool and London and Globe, Ltd. 


One of the most honorable and respectable insurance companies in the 
world, the Liverpool and London and Globe, has been registered as a 
limited company. Founded in 1836, the Liverpool Fire and Life rapidly 
extended its business, and ten years later became known as the Liver- 
pool and London. It acquired the Globe in 1864, and from that time was 
known throughout the world as the Liverpool and London and Globe. 
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In 1904, the company was registered as unlimited, and pursuant to the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company’s act of 1910 has 
been reregistered as a limited company. The company has just paid an 
ad valorem duty of five shillings per cent on the new nominal capital of 
£3,000,000, amounting to £7500. 





The Farmers Fire of York, Pa. 
{To Tue Eprror or THe Spectartor.] 

Will you kindly publish the following: 

The local representative of the Associated Press, some days ago, sent out a 
communication stating that Secretary A. S. McConkey of the Farmers Fire 
Insurance Company was the largest salaried woman in the United States, ob- 
taining a salary of $20,000 a year. 

When confronted with the falsity and the seriousness of the charges he was 
willing to make a retraction the following day. The mischief having been done, 
his offer was declined. We take this means to emphatically deny the state- 
ment set forth in the above-referred-to news article as not only false, but does 
the company a serious injustice. Yours truly, 

FarMers Fire Insurance Company, 
Wm. H. Miller, President. 

York, Pa., September 7, 1910. 

Mrs. McConkey will be surrounded by the same executive committee, board of 
directors and officials as was her late husband, and the Farmers will be managed 


in the same conservative manner as it has been since it was founded, in 1853, by 
Mrs. McConkey’s father. 





New York Fire Insurance Companies’ Stocks. 
(Quotations furnished by E. S. Bailey, 66 Broadway, New York city.) 


yo Bia Asked 

: Price, Price, 
Company. Capitai. Dividend. Py atte Per Cent. Per Cent. 
City of New York........ $500,000 10% “a4 206 
Commonwealth .......... 600,000 10 326 aes 
Continental ............. 2,000,000 40 ie 925 950 
pl 200,000 8 ie 125 ean 
Fidelity-Phenix ......... 2,500,000 = 265 276 
German Alliance......... 400,000 15 .& 275 800 
German-American ........ 1,500,000 30 -& 550 560 
Germania ($50) ......... 1,000,000 18 .& 285 295 
Glens Falls ($10). Raadesae 200,000 30 .& 1,525 a 
Globe and Rutgers....... 400,000 40 47 and 
Hanover ($50) .......... 1,000,000 10 .& 200 205 
pO SO eee 3,000,000 80 -& 680 695 
TO OE a cnanscesca 200,000 10 .& 165 176 
Niagara ($50) .......... 1,000,000 20 .& 300 305 
North River ($25)........ 350,000 10 .& 155 166 
i 200,000 14 -& 185 waa 
Peter Cooper ($29)...... 150,000 6 .& 90 105 
tuyvesant .............. 00,000 10 .& 155 160 
United soelag ($25)..... - 250,000 sa 60 70 
Westchester ($10) ....... 400,000 35 F.&A 455 ane 
Wiliameburgh City ($50). 250,000 20 jJ.&J 380 400 





* No information. Q, Quarterly. 





—Pettibone & Krouse of Philadelphia have been appointed State agents for 
Pennsylvania of the International Fire of Fort Worth, Tex. The company’s 
financial statement as of July 1, 1910, showed capital $231,900 and a net sur- 
plus of $107,753. 


—The trial of Lewis H. Vail, president of the Dutchess Fire of Poughkeepsie, 
under an indictment charging forgery in the third degree, opened on Monday 
before Supreme Court Justice Morschauser. Counsel for the defense made mo- 
tion to dismiss the indictment. The court reserved decision until Wednesday. 

—The legislative investigating committee, of which Edwin A. Merritt, Jr., is 
chairman, appears to be endeavoring to divert the legislative graft inquiry into 
an investigation of fire insurance practices. Some 500 commercial bodies through- 
out New York State have received a letter from the committee soliciting com- 
plaints in regard to unjust practices on the part of fire insurance companies or 
their agents. 





THE WEST. 


Oklahoma Events. 
[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The Sun of London has filed suit in the district court of Oklahoma 
City against the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad in the sum of 
$1000. The plaintiff alleges that through the gross carelessness and 
neglect of defendant railroad fire was set to the elevator of the David- 
son Elevator Company at Checotah, Okla., October 6, 1909, and that, as 
a result, the plaintiffs were compelled to pay the loss sustained. 

In the suit now pending in the superior court of Oklahoma City against 
the Western National Fire of Oklahoma City, which, it is alleged, has re- 
fused to make adjustment on, or recognize, a local fire loss, the plain- 
tiffs make serious charges against the company, and state that despite 
the repeated reports of the Insurance Commissioner, Milas Lasater, to 
the attorney-general of alleged violations of law, the company has been 
permitted to continue business. CHEROKEE. 

Oklahoma City, September 9. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AGENTS. 


Meeting at Chicago—Important Topics Discussed— 
Interesting Addresses Delivered. 


[SPECIAL DISPATCH TO THE SPECTATOR.] 

Chicago, Monday, September 12.—Indications are that the most suc- 
cessful meeting of the National Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents was started to-day at the Hotel La Salle. When President Fred 
Guenther called the fifteenth annual meeting to order shortly after two 
o’clock, over 200 delegates were seated before him, while the registra- 
tion had run up to considerably over 300. Homer A. Stillwell, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Commerce, made the address of 
welcome and departed from the usual stereotyped form by mentioning 
some of the problems of the fire insurance business as viewed from the 
business man’s standpoint. The agitation as to State control was, he 
thought, too radical, and he was not in sympathy with any movement 
looking to regulation of rates which took from those conducting the 
business the right to say what rate should be charged. The movement 
to conserve the natural resources of the Nation should be extended to 
protecting those already in existence, and to that end strenuous efforts 
should be put forth to reduce the fire loss. Such action was a distinct 
duty of the State, and a campaign of education should be conducted to 
that end. He was interested in the establishment of equitable rates, 
but felt that the interest of the States lay in constructive, and not 
destructive, measures in the shape of legislation. 

F. G. Lumpkin of Columbus, Ga., made the response, referring to the 
welcome given insurance companies by the Chicago fire. If the prop- 
ertyowners would keep the losses down, the companies would keep the 
rates down. The speaker, in light vein, referred to the fact that local 
agents of New York city were not allied with the association. 

President Guenther’s annual address was concise and congratulated 
the association on the increase in membership. The companies had 
shown strong evidences of sympathy, and many of them recognized the 
association as a power for good. He closed by urging them to adhere 
to the motto of the association covering the support of correct prin- 
ciples and opposition to bad practices. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


In the month of September, in the year 1896, there gathered in this city of 
Chicago a small, but determined, band of men, who laid the foundation for the 
structure known as the “National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents. 
To-day we are celebrating our fifteenth anniversary. é 

At the last annual convention, held in Atlantic City, I was honored by being 
elected your president, and I have given the association my best efforts. I realize 
that in order to be a power for good this association must have the support of the 
large body of agents, for the power and strength of any organization depend 
largely—yes, almost entirely—on numbers, and during my official year my chief 
desire has been that the membership might increase. In a country like ours, 
where conditions are so diverse, and where no single application will apply to all, 
you can readily understand how, in order to get up a common interest and a 
united effort it is necessary for each section to be approached in order that each 
may feel that its own interests are being considered and that the organization’s 
intentions are to better them. * * * here are many subjects that should 
receive your careful attention during this session, but I am convinced that no 
single subject is of so great importance as that of increase in our membership. 

RELATIONS WITH CoMPaNni1ES.—My own observations have led me to believe that 
the companies and the managers are to a large extent in sympathy with our 
cause, and are desirous of co-operating with us in all things tending to our 
mutual welfare and benefit. It is true perhaps that when the organization started 
fifteen years ago the idea of a local agents’ association was not well received by 
the majority of managers, and they may have had reasons for questioning the 
feasibility of such a body, but the founders being satisfied that in time their 
object would be better understood by the managers worked on and to-day, after 
an experience of fifteen years it is safe to say that a large majority of the man- 
agers have recognized the organization as a power for good. 

RELATIONS WITH STATE ORGANIZATIONS.—While it is to be regretted that the 
national body has not received the support it should from some of the States, I 
do not attribute this lack of support entirely to indifference on the part of the 
agents of these States, but to the fact that up to this time_they have not appre- 
ciated the benefits the National Association aims to give. But there is one thing 
sure—if the National Association will continue to work along the lines laid out, 
and if the men who are now in sympathy with the proposition and who are 
giving it their financial and moral aid will continue to do so, the time will come, 
we believe, when even the States that are now indifferent will recognize the 


Annual 


virtue of the organization and give it their support. We do not believe there is 
* * . 


any reason for discouragement. : 

BuLLetin ApvERTISING.—At the Midwinter Conference it was decided to open 
the columns of The Bulletin to fire companies whose names appear on the co- 
operating list. Our secretary advises me that these ee have been supplied 
with schedule rates and their ads solicited on a strictly business basis. About 
fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of space has been purchased, which sum has come 
in very handy, in view of the action of some of our State associations, for we 
unquestionably would have come short in our accounts had it not been for this 
additional income. * * * 

WorxkinG Carita Funp.—At the meeting of the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
— ae at Scranton, June 13 and 14 of this year, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“That we, the Pennsylvania State Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents, 
do hereby protest to the National Association against the manner in which the 
working capital fund, which is raised for specific purposes, was expended, and 
that a copy of this resolution be mailed to both the president and the secretary of 
said National Association, and the matter be taken up by our delegates at the 
next National Association meeting.” 

What the exact grounds of protest contained in the above resolution are I do 
not know. I therefore yall it best to incorporate the resolution in this paper, 
and trust that a full discussion of the matter may be had at this meeting. 

Secretary’s Orrice.—Naturally the work of the secretary has increased, and 
he has been given authority by the executive committee to add to his office force, 
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and I am satisfied no expense has been incurred in conducting the office of secre- 
tary and treasurer, which conditions would not warrant or which would not be 
approved by the executive committee. * * * 

\t the last convention the legislative committee was instructed to draft an 
anti-rebate law and to submit copies thereof to the various State associations. 
This was done, so that the movement toward the adoption of these laws has been 
greatly stimulated. 

One of the questions being agitated at the present time is the one of expenses 
in the insurance business, and because of the general interest manifested it has 
been given a prominent place on the programme, and no doubt the subject will 
be thoroughly discussed at this meeting. 

In conclusion I wish to express to my associates my highest regard for the 
manner in which they have conducted their several offices, and to bespeak for 
our association a continued success in the great work in which it is engaged and to 
hold everlastingly to our motto: “To Support Right Principles and Oppose Bad 
Practices in Fire Underwriting.” 

W. E. Metzger of Nashville, Tenn., reported for the executive com- 
mittee, the principal topics covered being whiskey insurance, which, it 
is believed, can be satisfactorily disposed of; preferred risks handled by 
banks, trust companies, loan agents and building and loan secretaries, 
causing a condition the committee could not relieve; agents’ expira- 
tions; individual underwriters; Lloyds, and other unauthorized com- 
panies, concerning which efforts are to be made to force them to com- 
ply with the statutes governing regular companies, as was done in Ten- 
nessee under regular laws and in New York under a special law as to 
Lloyds and individual underwriters and co-operative companies. The 
list of such companies now numbers 188, six having been added during 
the year, while one was stricken off. The report concluded with an 
appreciation of the work of Secretary Putnam. 

The report of the grievance committee dealt with over-head writing, 
agents’ expirations, non-resident brokers, cut-rate companies, dual and 
multiple agencies. 

The committee felt that one thing needed in handling grievances is 
greater loyalty on the part of the members and less disposition to 
criticise when cases are not handled to suit them. 


REPORT OF GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE. 

The report of the grievance committee was to the effect that the 
companies interested in writing traction lines have put themselves 
squarely on record in favor of recognizing the agents’ territorial rights, 
and that an effort is now being made to secure the same results in 
respect to whiskey lines. The principle of protection to the agent in 
his territorial rights seems to be very firmly established, although 
there are cases where companies, particularly those affiliated with, or 
controlled by, large brokerage offices depart from this rule. The 
grievance committee has recommended to the executive committee that 
one company be dropped from the co-operating list. The majority of 
the cases coming before the grievance committee involved the owner- 
ship of expirations and the rules built up by the association since the 
famous Yonkers case have come to be regarded as common law in the 
adjustment of disputes respecting the ownership of the business. A 
non-resident broker case was favorably adjusted during the past year. 
The grievance committee states that there is danger in making local 
practice a test of continuance in the co-operating list, and suggests 
that it be understood that companies generally known as rate-cutters 
shall be dropped from the list. The committee reported its belief that 
the time had arrived for the association to consider and decide whether 
companies operating through cut-rate or non-board agencies should be 
continued on the co-operating list. The committee decided to refer to 
the convention for a ruling the question whether a company maintain- 
ing a single agency by agreement with the agent or under rules of the 
local board, and appointing another agent to represent it for automobile 
business, is violating the single agency principle. The grievance com- 
mittee suggested that many of the complaints received should properly 
have been handled by the respective State associations. 


The session closed with a brief paper by Prof. Albert W. Whitney, 
who has been selected to assist the legislative investigating committee 
in New York. Mr. Whitney is assistant professor of economics in the 
University of California, and his paper contained many valuable sug- 
gestions and showed a comprehensive grasp of the problems of the 
business. 

Chicago, Tuesday, September 13.—The fire insurance expense rate was 
the feature of Tuesday’s meeting of the National Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents. The subject was introduced by a paper presented 
by George D. Markham of St. Louis. 


THE FIRE INSURANCE EXPENSE RATIO: THE COMMISSION ITEM. 


This is the second time that the question of expense and commissions has 
been placed upon our programme for discussion. When our Southern brethren 
were trying to raise their wages to the regular union scale for the West, they 
asked the national association for assistance. The association did not indorse 
their cause because the convention thought we should not go on record in 
favor of increased expense, especially when the South would have to handle 
its question with the district company organization, the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association. 

The agents who attend these conventions are devoted to their profession. 
They would rejoice to see insurance expenses on a more defensible economic 
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basis. Real agents would be—in the end—better off if commissions were re- 
formed fairly and to stay. This association might have approved low and 
uniform commissions before this, had not so many agents believed that the 
subject lay wholly under the control of the companies, and that, therefore, we 
should remain quiet until they moved in the matter. 

Now, however, they have moved, and a clear statement of agency opinion may 
help to solve the problem. But we will do well to approach the topic with im- 
partial minds, striving to see all sides of the question and determined to ap- 
prove only that which promises to contribute to a settlement conforming to 
the unconquerable laws of business, and based on justice. 

The total cost of conducting the insurance business is too high. This does 
not mean that too much money is spent in every department of the insurance 
management (we shall examine fire prevention and rating science in a later 
paragraph), but that any waste in expense must be corrected by concert of 
action among insurance men, or the State will interfere. 

In your own locality, what is the cause of high commissions, if there are 
any? Competition between companies for business, you say. To be sure! In 
smaller towns, where companies generally have one agent each, the trouble 
began when Company B moved up commissions a peg to secure the attractive 
business on Company A’s books. This advance of pay to agents to buy busi- 
ness has even been done simultaneously by associated companies as a move 
against companies outside of the association. 

What principles should guide the insurance committee in the work for 
commission reform? 
wee changes must compensate the agents really serviceable to the 

usiness. 

You all know the two types of agent. One merely grabs business without 
selection or conscience. e cuts rates, he rebates, he sneers at fire preven- 
tion work, he opposes his fellows in every constructive effort for the common 
good, he laughs at agents’ associations and rests his future on the favor of his 
partner, the greedy agency manager, who cares not how the business is secured 
if there is plenty of it. Such an agent is a traitor to his community and pro- 
fession, and his manager disgraces the high position entrusted to him. 

The right type of agent tries to serve his company and his community faith- 
fully and to diminish the fire waste. He allies himself with his fellows to 
raise the standards of his business and to defend it against unfair legislative 
attack. Such agents win the esteem of their patrons, and, thank Heaven, they 
give the business a good name in spite of too many of the other kind of 
agents. For the public judges the insurance business by the agents, the only 
insurance men it really knows. In every State where agents are efficiently or- 
ganized they have exerted a controlling influence on public opinion. 

The best interests of our business and the success of the proposed reform 
call for measures to check appointments of unfit agents and to stop multiple 
agency appointments. A concentration of agency powers would compensate for 
a reduction in commissions and would be a true economic advance. 

Second—The public must get the benefit of the saving through reduced rates, 
concurrently with, or, preferably, in advance of the reduction in commissions. 

If this be not done, the promised increase in profit will only intensify that 
spirit of competition which is the real cause of high commissions. Even now 
rates are excessive, to judge by the proof usually accepted by economists, 
namely, the inflow of new capital into the business. * * * Rate reduction will 
do more than anything else to waru off State interference. 

We all agree that it is desirable to leave with the insurance officials, rather 
than with the State, the judgment as to what commission is properly payable 
on the large special hazard which begs for insurance, or on the petty dwelling 
business which must be gleaned over miles of sun-baked or windswept roads; 
on the royal favors of heavy mercantile orders, or on the low-rated, highly 
technical and much-courted sprinklered risk. Let us all unite to keep the 
State out of the commission question. 

Third—If wages must be cut, then let the whole staff share in the reduction. 

This will be necessary to insure the co-operation of the agents, without which 
the reform will probably break down. Agents will. submit and assist if the 
plan is fair, not otherwise. It means a sacrifice. Some large agencies, built 
be 7 through years of effort by well-organized groups of workers, may seem 
ultra-profitable, but close study will usually disclose that great companies con- 
gregate in such offices because of real safeguards to underwriting, and that 
the heavy patronage of a community is the reward of expert services rendered 
in insurance and fire-prevention problems. 

The average agent is not overpaid. He has struggled against increasing de- 
mands for detailed services, while clerk hire and all office expenses have grown, 
and the headlong appointment of competitors has split up earnings. What the 
business really needs is fewer and better agents, not reduction in their pay. 
Now, if you want the agent to stand a cut in wages it must start at the top 
of the insurance staff, and be a “‘square deal.” 


A number of agents were listed for discussion of the topic, the open- 
ing speaker being Louis L. Rauh of Cincinnati. He felt that the subject 
was a dangerous one for the association to take up, owing to the diver- 
sity of views and the position taken by the Southern agents in asking 
for higher commissions. His views apparently did not meet with uni- 
versal approval at the hands of the association. H. W. Binder, of 
Council Bluffs, felt that the loyal agents would be satisfied with uniform 
commissions and he preferred that the question be settled by the agents 
rather than by the legislatures. E. J. Tapping, of Milwaukee, made a 
thoughtful address, in which he argued that equal intelligence should 
produce the same compensation. The parts of the expenses which were 
not entirely within control were taxes and salaries of officials, although 
he did not believe that the latter were out of proportion. A reduction 
in the force of local and special agents was bound to bring down ex- 
penses, for the number employed, particularly specials, was entirely too 
great. He felt that the agents would welcome a reduction of com- 
missions if the companies were pledged thereto with a substantial cash 
forfeit for violation of the agreement. John A. Murphy, of Buffalo, 
contended that insurance not being a natural monopoly, competition 
was easy, and that while the States provided penalties for underground 
writing, the United States through the mails sanctioned the unlawful 
acts of London Lloyds. Insurance, he said, is not a manufacturing in- 
dustry, but largely speculative in its nature; and the agents had proved 
great instructors of the public, which is not so much interested in a 
reduction of commissions as in a lowering of rates. I. N. Harlan, of 
Indianapolis, urged the merits of organization as the foundation of 
success, Prior to the organization period, rate wars had caused ruin 
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to companies and been detrimental to agents. He believed that busi- 
ness men should be encouraged to patronize qualified agents and that 
better work could be done by representing a single company. 

The morning session opened with the report by A. W. Neale for 
the committee on trust lines and brokers. It urged that local agents 
could not be followers of both camps and should only accept business 
from brokers who followed the rules of the association; also that a 
brokers’ list should be published. The recommendations numbered five. 

C. F. Hildreth reported for the committee on uniform blanks that 
satisfactory progress had been made, especially as to the typewriter 
form of policy. The New York form was considered satisfactory, ex- 
cept in two minor particulars. The account current form for use in 
graded commission agencies has been agreed upon, while the endorse- 
ment blank is in good shape. The committee hopes to be continued 
in the expectation that it will complete its work within the next 
year. 

The report of the credit men’s conference committee was submitted 
by C. H. Woodworth, of Buffalo, its principal feature being a recom- 
mendation that a special committee be appointed to consider measures 
to elevate agency representation in answer to the demand for reform. 

The afternoon session should have opened with a paper by C. W. 
Barnes, Insurance Commissioner of Kansas, on State rating laws. Mr. 
Barnes had not arrived, however, and a full discussion was commenced 
by F. W. Offenhauser, of Texarkana, Ark. He explained the conditions 
in Texas, stating that owing to demoralization in rates, the practice 
of underwriting had been imperilled. Anti-compact laws had been 
against safe co-operation and the agents felt the need of a State law 
on rating. The law, while creating a furore, had resulted in improved 
facilities for fire protection and served to materially better conditions. 
The speaker felt that the public did not fully understand the basic 
causes of rate-making and must be educated along that line. 

B. F. Kaufman of Des Moines, felt that it was a serious proposition; 
and while he was not prepared to favor State rating laws yet, the people 
should have an opportunity to supervise the rating. He believed in 
giving a free rein to corporations with a provision in any law on the 
subject that would prevent unfair charges. 

George H. Russell, of Milwaukee, made a strong address, in which 
he claimed that State rating could not be divorced from politics, and 
if the State rates were too low the companies would not write, thereby 
involving a necessity for increased capital. Companies had no vested 
or exclusive rights in the insurance business and made a very small 
percentage of profit. The main thing was to convince the public of 
the need for adequate rates and force the repeal of pernicious valued 
policy laws and unjust taxes. 

P. D. Kiernan, of Albany, N. Y., said the State could follow no dif- 
ferent method from the present schedule form. The companies must 
secure adequate rates and compel the removal of defects. The losses 
should be analyzed and an attempt made to reduce the fire waste, 
which, while large, was not growing in proportion to the growth of 
the country. The main idea should be to regulate risks and not rates. 

O. B. Ryon, of Streator, and counsel to the Insurance Department of 
Illinois, made a strong talk, starting with the premise that the two 
things desirable were equality and stability. A decision should be come 
to as to the kinds of companies and agents which should engage in 
the business. He asserted that no other business could have been con- 
ducted in the same manner as fire insurance had been and survive. 
The State should look to see that the companies filled the economic 
need for insurance and not permit them to write just such individual 
risks as they chose. He thought that supervision of the right kind 
was making for good practices in every direction, the greatest curse 
being in the many different varieties of regulation. 

Geo. D. Markham, of St. Louis, referred to the conditions in Mis- 
souri as having gone from bad to worse since the passage of the anti- 
compact law in 1899. 

Holger de Roode, of Chicago, called attention to the expansion of State 
supervision, which led to the hope of a more scientific insight into 
the business. 

The debate on standards of agency qualification and agency license 
laws was opened by Lyman M. Drake, of Chicago, and was made notable 
by an address by Miss Edith I. Goodspeed, of Joliet, Ill., the first lady 
to address the association. Her paper was a thoughtful one, urging 
high qualifications of character on agents, and suggesting requirements 
for licenses with fees as follows: For solicitor or agent, $10; for an 
underwriter, $25; and for a general agent, $50, the latter to be on 
salary, commission and contingent. 

A resolution presented by Mr. Lunthrop of Virginia reaffirmed the 
association’s allegiance to the profit-sharing plan as the best method 
of compensating agents, and that the first step to be taken should be 
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in equalizing commissions. This was referred to the committee on 
resolutions, and its presentation brought forth declarations of allegiance 
to the association by representatives of all Southern States. A story 
had been printed that if these delegates were not aided in their en- 
deavors to get more commission they would secede, but all the agents 
who spoke affirmed their unqualified intention to adhere to the national 


organization, win or lose. 

The day was a most profitable one in every respect, and the closest 
attention having been given to the various speakers, all of whom dis- 
played earnest endeavors to do all they could to improve the business. 

Chicago, Wednesday, Sept. 14.—The final session opened with the 
reading of a despatch from Insurance Superintendent Barnes of Kan- 
sas announcing his inability to be present through illness, which had 
also prevented the preparation of his paper. Arthur Hawxhurst, insur- 
ance manager for Marshall Field & Co., then read his paper. 


MR. HAWXHURST’S ADDRESS. 


There are many interesting and important conditions before the insurance 
world at present, and some of them are bound to change the business in a 
material manner. 

Competition on the good risks by mutuals and inter-insurers, as against the 
stock companies, and the desire for State-made rates and more strict regulations 
and laws, will no doubt be more strongly felt in the future both by the sellers 
and buyers of indemnity. It stands to reason that the former will not entirely 
agree to the ideas of the latter if the game continues to be a losing one, as 
it apparently has been for the last decade, the companies being $45,000,000 in 
arrears according to National Board tables. Yet it is of the utmost importance 
to business that it be furnished with reliable indemnity or an extensive com- 
merce cannot be carried on. 

* * * * * . * * * * * 

The mutuals and inter-insurers seek the sprinklered business as a rule, leav- 
ing for the stock companies the undesirable risks; consequently, the former 
are of no benefit to the merchant and manufacturer when it comes to the pro- 
tection of their goods after they leave their hands, yet this insurance is what 
makes for their solvency or failure; still, the mutual and inter-insurer are help- 
ful at home, and are also a factor in the existence of the stock company. 


We are prone to feel that under the present system fire insurance is costing 
us too much, so what basis of charge shall be made that will provide a suffi- 
cient sum to pay losses and liquidate other claims such as your livelihood, taxes 
and other general expenses of the business, which, as you know, are charge- 
able against the premiums collected, not to speak of a charge for the use of 
capital, otherwise called dividends? 

* * ~ = * * * * * 7 * 

Merchants will tell you that if goods are to be sold cheap, the cost of pro- 
ducing them must be the first consideration. It is the same with the cost 
of insurance, consequently the reduction of the respective elements that use 
up the premiums must first be accomplished. Now, this does not mean that 
the entire reduction must come out of commissions paid to agents, as some 
seem to feel, that is, some managers; but it does mean it must come from 
every equitable source possible. The losses must be reduced to the companies, 
at least, if not to the public at large, by making indemnity harder to obtain 
in many cases. Underwriting must be placed upon a higher pedestal and con- 
ducted on lines similar to merchandising and banking. It must be confined 
to fewer hands of a higher grade and every one not legitimately connected 
with it must be denied its compensations—in other words, the army of insurance 
in its retreat must clean out its camp-followers, as Napoleon did in his flight 
from Russia when the command was given to clear the bridges; namely, by 
using the sword and the bayonet. Irrationalism and discrimination in rates, 
commissions and practices must be entirely erased, and risks similar to each 
other, although in different parts of the country, must be written at approxi- 
mately the same cost; that is to say, they must be more evenly and equitably 
measured by some systematic and uniform scale, such, for instance, as the Dean 
schedule. * * * We in Illinois may not know very much about the intricate 
subect of rate-making, but we have learned that risks similar to our own, but 
not so good, in Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Evans- 
ville, Columbus and other places are written by the same companies under- 
writing ours at a very much lower price. Take another example: The 80 
per cent co-insurance clause used outside of Chicago grants a 5 per cent privi- 
lege without requiring an inventory to be taken, and then again, even in this 
5 per cent clause, discrimination is shown, for one clause used allows it only 
on the cash value and the other on amount of insurance carried. The first is 
clearly unfair—for who can tell what the cash value is until an inventory be 
taken?—but the second, being 5 per cent upon amount of insurance carried, as 
is the form used in New York and other places, is just and simple. There is 
a big difference, however, between the two, and insurance companies should not 
make fish of one and fowl of another. We in Chicago formerly enjoyed the 
New York form also, but it is now denied us, and as to the why of it, no 
satisfactory explanation is given. This is discrimination pure and simple, and 
every kind of discrimination affecting the assured should be prohibited. 

Losses must also be reduced, if in no other way, by the demand of the 
underwriter for a better class of risks, both in their construction, physical con- 
ditions and care. As long as firetraps can be insured they will exist! Every 
fire, like a death, should have a post mortem by a State official and the law 
thereunder be strictly enforced. 

To prevent fires, which is equally important, laws should be first enacted 
that will permit only first-class construction, as the underwriters themselves have 
labored a long time te obtain. 

* * * * * * * * * ok 

National Board tables tell us that the average commission paid between 1860 
to 1870 was .11382 per cent, in 1909 .2150 per cent, showing an increase of .1018 
per cent, or the very large sum of about $27,000,000 annually, based on last 
= premiums—the total commissions in 19099 amounting to 58% millions of 
dollars. 

Now, what has caused this enormous increase of expense, which inevitably 
comes from the premium-paying public? 

As a humble member of that part of the public have I not a right to inquire 
who or what is responsible for this great additional burden of which I am 
compelled to bear my share? Is this immense sum equitably apportioned, even 
among you agents? Are you all getting your share of it? If not, is this not 
discrimination as to agents? Are commissions uniform in the different parts 
of the country? Is it not a fact that associated effort in the business long 
endeavors to maintain a low and uniform rate of commission? Is it not also 
a fact that during this period a large number of companies and agents re- 
fused to recognize the necessity for any established scale of commissions, which 
have now grown to .2150 per cent of the $272,000,000 of premiums collected last 
year? Is it not a fact that open competition has practically increased the 
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expenses of the industry about $27,000,000 per annum, which must necessarily 
come out of the public? Be 

Finally, from your own standpoint as local agents, has not this increase 
in commissions enormously increased the number of hangers-on in the industry 
with whom the conservative and reliable agents of the country are compelled 
to struggle for their livelihood? In fact, has this reckless growth of commis- 
sions been of any benefit to you? not, it certainly has not been of 
any benefit to the premium-payer, consequently could and should be low- 
ered to a uniform scale of more just proportions, for it must not be for- 
gotten that the $272,000,000 spent for premiums represents a tax upon the people 
for something they must absolutely have, namely, indemnity, and all neces- 
saries should be made cheap at all times. 

* * * * * * . co * s 

Seven and one-quarter millions paid for taxes is also too high and they 
could be justly reduced, for it can be truly said that there is no fairness in 
taxing the companies on total premiums, as over half of these are returned 
to the people in losses. No business should be so penalized. ‘ 

At the present time some States seem to be determined that the experience 
of the companies in said States shall be taken as the basis of rates on property 
therein. If this were done, what would be the rates in Maryland and Call- 
fornia to-day? And if it were done, should not every policy covering in such 
State be indorsed, that each company will not be responsible for more than 
it has to its credit from said State, and not left as it stands now with all 
the loss-paying power of each and every company behind the respective poli- 
cies, which power has and does come from the premiums of all the States com- 
bined? But this is not the way to reduce the insurance tax, share and share 
alike, for if Indianapolis should burn in the near future—and that is not impos- 
sible—would you from all over the United States and we in Chicago say, the 
bed is of your own making, lay thee down? No! rather we would wish by 
all means to be .allowed to say, take all the loss-paying power of the com- 
panies and be re-established grander than before! This is what insurance stands 
for now and certainly Baltimore and San Francisco, not to speak of many other 
places, are shining examples of it, for the sole power that brought these cities 
from their ashes was the millions of small premiums paid for insurance. 

Continuing along this line, it can be further said that as the business of insur- 
ance is of a beneficent nature and a public necessity, it would seem proper 
that the public should have a word in its management. That is to say, the 
State made a partner in its profits and a supervisor of its business, on a line 
with the present handling of the traction companies in this city. In other 
words, let the companies continue to do the business, make the rates and pay 
the expenses, dividing the final net result from each particular State between 
the stockholder and that State after first providing for all liabilities and also 
deducting a fair percentage for a conflagration fund to be retained be the com- 
panies. This fund to be made applicable only to the State from which it has 
been derived, or in that ratio. 

* ok * * * * * * * * 

On the other hand, it can be said that it is also unjust to the premium-payers 
for the companies to be allowed to discredit their own made rates by a rate 
war or otherwise for the temporary benefit of the few at the cost of the many. 
They should not be permitted to dissipate the funds in their hands, which 
are in reality trust funds, placed there for the protection of the future, to 
satisfy the personal feelings of the present. 

* ck * * * * * * . * 

If it is essential that the companies keep themselves beyond reproach to 
the general public, it is quite as much so that they maintain their virtue to 
their own business families, and respect their rights by not writing over their 
heads and depriving them of a just income. My belief is that the great body 
of agency companies do respect the rights of others along these lines, not- 
withstanding my information is that some do not do so, and I have also heard 
that some agents likewise are not entirely free from guilt in the same respect. 

Now, gentlemen, what are the remedies needed at the present time, both 
for your own and the public’s best good? Let us be personal and ask what 
are your own obligations in these respects and have any of you sinned in bad 
practices, by having unfair laws enacted for personal spite without regard to 
the business as a whole? Have you always considered that it would be for 
the best interest of the entire industry if you treated others as you like to be 
treated yourself? 

Have you as a national association ever taken up seriously the question of 
commissions and other expenses and joined in a recommendation to the com- 
panies? As you render the service which the commission stands for, it would 
seem as if you, as a body, should be a large factor as to what a proper 
compensation was, and as you are also directly responsible to your customer— 
namely, the public at large—as to how much of its premiums you take for your- 
self, it would seem to me as if it were very much your concern to be able to 
justify your action that this percentage was not too high, but as low as con- 
sistent with the work performed and the welfare of both sides considered as 
a whole. 

* * * * * * * * * Ld 

Let the underwriters, also, educate those who come before them seeking 
knowledge of their affairs, and make their side so plain to all the public that 
“he who runs may read” its justice. Any other course than this means but 
chaos, less insurance, higher average rates, increased losses and doubtful in- 
demnity, all of which are against the interests of both the insured and insurer. 
* * * Keep your rates down to the lowest point and thereby discourage com- 
petitive companies from entering the field, and at the same time prove to the 
public that if you are a trust, as you are sometimes called, you are not a trust 
for your own good alone, but for the community at large. If this is not done 
others will be seeking a share of your prosperity, as the mutuals and inter- 
insurers are now doing, tariffs and obligations will be ignored, legislation will 
be against you, and the whole delicately-constructed insurance fabric will fall 
to pieces after all your years of labor. The making of just average rates is 
difficult, nevertheless they will not be satisfactory until they are made nearer 
so than at present, and as many conditions enter into their construction boards 
of underwriters, with their accompanying machinery of laboratories, inspection 
and statistical bureaus, expert departments, patrol companies and other fea- 
tures, help greatly and add materially to the benefit to be derived by the in- 
surer and insured, not to mention the additional safety given to human, life. 


As the people furnish you with the premiums, make them your friends, and 
ask them to help solve the questions of the present, and as man can make the 
fruit of the tree to grow according to his pleasure, as he has shaped the grape 
and the orange to grow without seeds, so he can also solve eve problem 
that affects his interests. The problem of satisfactory rates and conditions will 
likewise be solved in time, and to you, gentlemen of the National Association, 
in thanking you for the honor conferred upon me in asking me_to address 
you,-I will say in conclusion, that with “wisdom, justice and moderation” in 
your deliberations and decisions, you will be vital factors in the solution of 
these problems before us, and the good on both sides which will accrue to all 
when matters are settled will redound to your honor and credit in the annals 
of the world of insurance. 


At the conclusion of his paper a suggestion was made that the dele- 
gates visit and inspect the Marshall Field store as an object lesson in 
fire prevention. 
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The nominating committee reported the following ticket: President, 
A. W. Neale, Cleveland, Ohio; vice-presidents, J. W. Alexander, Alexan- 
dria, La.; E. B. Case, Chicago; L. W. Childrey, Norfolk, Va.; E. H. 
Forry, Indianapolis; C. C. Jones, Kansas City, Mo.; B. F. Kaufman, Des 
Moines; F. G. Lumpkin, Columbus, Ga.; J. N. Manson, Wausau, Wis.; 
H. N. Pinkham, Portland, Me.; Allan Kennedy, Fort Smith, Ark.; P. 
D. Kiernan, Albany, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, H. H. Putnam; execu- 
tive committee, W. E. Metzger, chairman; grievance committee, J. H. 
Southgate, chairman; legislative committee, Geo. D. Markham, chair- 
man; organization committee, F. W. Leballister, chairman. The asso- 
ciation decided to hold next year’s meeting at Buffalo. 





Ohio Observations. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Buckeye State agents are considering with some anxiety the prob- 
able results of operations during the fall months. With the beginning of 
September a resumption of industrial operations on full time was ex- 
pected, and it was thought that mercantile business would show a 
decided improvement. In some ways these expectations have been satis- 
fied, but, of course, the full force of any improvements that have taken 
place is not yet being felt by the agents. Several times during the past 
two years great business improvements have been promised and seemed 
on the point of realization, only to bring disappointment later. The 
question now is, whether this fall is to bring a repetition of these 
things, or, on the other hand, whether there is to be a real awakening 
in business circles and a return of the prosperity of a few years ago. 

Some trepidation has been felt regarding Columbus during the strike 
of the street railway men, which has now continued many weeks. 
Threats of various kinds have been made and violence of one kind or 
another has been resorted to, including the destruction of cars with 
dynamite. But the perpetrators of these crimes have so far avoided 
resort to fire, and the city has escaped one of the scourges that such 
strikes sometimes bring. The fear has been that they might yet feel it 
incumbent to use this powerful weapon to enforce their unreasonable 
demands. 

The city council of Akron has passed a resolution providing for the 
issue of $750,000 bonds, the proceeds to be used in beginning the con- 
struction of a municipal waterworks system. The question will be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people on October 25. Should the measure be 
approved, it is the intention to begin the work at once and depend upon 
further bond issues to complete it. 

The agencies of S. S. Sargent and Charles A. Pryce at Columbus have 
been consolidated under the name of the Sargent-Pryce Company. 
These agencies were formerly under the management of the Julian- 
Sargent Company and John Field. Both are active and the consolidation 
should make a strong operating office. Since the resignation of George 
H. Olmsted & Co. and the Evarts-Tremaine-Flicker Company, Exchange 
agents, the Northern has continued to operate through the non-affiliat- 
ing office of the Cleveland Insurance Agency at Cleveland. It is be- 
lieved, however, that on the return of the Western manager, from his 
vacation, something will be done to bring the company back into the 
Exchange, as it has been its policy to operate through board members 
wherever such organizations exist. 

J. L. Peters, one of the founders of North Baltimore, and an insurance 
agent and real estate dealer, died at his home in that place recently, 
aged eighty years. 

Thomas H. Geer, one of the best known agents of Cleveland, has been 
confined to his home with illness for several weeks, but is now well on 
the road to recovery. 


Cleveland, September 12. CUYAHOGA. 





—The Wisconsin Republicans have nominated H. L. Eckern for Insurance 
Commissioner, via 


—The Dixie Fire of Greensboro has applied for membership in the Western 
Insurance Bureau. 


—The Shawnee Fire is being examined for the Insurance Departments of 
Minnesota, South Carolina and Virginia by S. H. Wolfe. 


—The trustees of the Ohio German Fire were awarded a verdict for $5408 in 
their suit to recover $102,050 from the assignee of the Citizens State Bank of 
Napoleon. 


—It is announced that M. H. Cohen, H. H. Polk, O. G. Chesley and W. S. 
Hazard, Jr., have acquired an interest in the Anchor Fire of Des Moines by a 
purchase of stock. 


—The Field Agency Company and the Julian-Sargent Company, both of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio., have consolidated. The name of the new firm will be the 
Sargent-Pryce Company. 


—Insurance Commissioner Hartigan of Minnesota will recommend to the 
next legislature a bill requiring a license for every insurance agent. The present 
law requires a license from agents of foreign companies only. 


—The Western Field Club has been organized by representatives of prominent 
non-Union companies at Denver, Col. The officers are: President, L. P. 
Appelman; vice-presidents, J. R. Gardner, A. M. Smiley; secretary, W. C. Cree; 
treasurer, C. H. Coates. 


; —John W. Zuber, State fire marshal, has been notified by the propertyowners 
in the blocks bounded by High street, Fourth street, Chestnut street and 
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Naghten street, Columbus, Ohio, that his request that a score or more old 
shacks be removed would be complied with. 





THE SOUTH. 


New Texas Rating Law. 


A new rating board law, enacted in Texas last week, which will go 
into effect ninety days after the adjournment of the session of the legis- 
lature at which it was enacted, repeals the State Rating Board Law 
of 1909, and provides in substance as follows: 

The law applies to all companies writing policies of fire insurance; 
creates a State insurance board of three members and confers upon the 
board full authority to regulate the writing of fire insurance in the 
State, making it the duty of the board to collect and maintain a classi- 
fied record of the fire losses in the State to be used in determining equi- 
table rates, etc. The board is to prescribe, fix, form and regulate the 
rates of fire insurance, and to make and prescribe the general basis 
schedules, together with rules and regulations for applying the same 
to specific risks for the purpose of determining the maximum rates at 
which insurance companies may write insurance in the State; also, to 
alter, revise, prepare and lower such rates and to alter, prepare and 
lower the general basis schedules or any part thereof. The board may 
also employ inspectors and other employees. The law provides that the 
general basis schedules shall be compiled and promulgated’ as soon as 
practicable after the law takes effect, and after the general basis 
schedules are promulgated it shall be the duty of the fire insurance com- 
panies to apply such schedules to the specific risks in the State and 
thus obtain maximum insurance rates on such risks. The companies 
may employ a common agent to apply the schedules under contract 
subject to the approval of the board, but the maximum rates must be 
approved by the board before going into effect. A company may write 
insurance at a lower rate than the maximum, but must file a copy of 
such reduction with the State insurance board, and the latter shall file 
a certified copy of such statement of the reduced rate with the county 
or city clerk of the locality where such reduction is made. The law also 
provides for the promulgation of uniform policies of insurance by the 
board, and prohibits the co-insurance clause except on request of in- 
sured, and such clause is then only permitted to be used in consideration 
of a reduced rate. Provision is made for hearings on complaints of 
policyholders, citizens or insurance companies, in relation to any order, 
rate or rule made by the board, and also for appeal to the courts. Re- 
bates are prohibited, but profit-sharing policies may be issued provided 
that the profit-sharing is uniform and is specified on the face of the 
policy. The substance of the fire marshal law of Minnesota is included 
in this law, and the fire marshal is a member of the State insurance 
board. Purely mutual and purely profit-sharing or co-operative com- 
panies, and inter-insurance and reciprocal exchanges, are exempted from 
the provisions of the law. Provision is made for the collection of $25,- 
000 from the insurance companies, to be paid to the Commissioner of 
Insurance and Banking, in order to reimburse the State for the expense 
of the State insurance board. 








Commission Trouble in the South. 


William J. Eakes, a local agent at Conyers, Ga., recently notified the 
association companies represented in his office that he would not be 
bound by the local board agreement or the fifteen per cent commission 
pledge. Also that he will no longer send dailies through the stamp- 
ing offices nor consent to have his losses handled by independent ad- 
justers. The association companies in his office include the Home, 
Queen, AStna, Hartford Fire, New York Underwriters and cthers. It is 
understood that these companies will retire from the agency if they are 
unable to secure a withdrawal of the notice. 





Kentucky Items. 
[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The Kentucky Fire Prevention Association, acting with the Kentucky 
Inspection Bureau, has about completed a code of ordinances, to be sub- 
mitted to many important towns throughout the State. Thirteen are 
in the hands of the printer, and four, governing building, fire commis- 
sion, automobile garage construction and dry cleaning establishments, 
are now being finished. 

During the convention of the National Association of Local Fire 
Underwriters at Chicago, a meeting of the executive committee of the 
Kentucky Association will be held. Among the subjects to be discussed 
are the ownership of expirations and the resident agents’ bill. The 
latter measure was introduced at the session of the State Legislature 
last winter, but was defeated. 

Kentucky banks are much pleased because of the probability that 
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the pooled Burley tobacco crop will be insured in the stock companies. 
They have loaned about $12,000,000 on the crop, which is protected only 
by a fund made up of 2 per cent assessments on those in the pool, which 
could hardly materialize until the sale of the tobacco. 

Many companies doing business in the Kentucky field are discussing 
the question of whether or not to underwrite tobacco in barns this fall. 
On account of troubles of various kinds, some of the companies withdrew 
from the class several years ago, but some have taken on the business 
again. The crop is irregular in quantity this year, which makes the 
problem harder, but it is thought that there will be a larger number 
of companies writing the business than there were last year. 

Louisville, September 9. BLUE GRASS. 





Louisiana Notes. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


E. F. Kohnke of New Orleans and W. H. Bynum of Baton Rouge have 
been appointed by Governor Sanders members of the recently created 
State fire insurance rating board. State Fire Marshal B. P. Sullivan will 
be ex-officio a member of the board. The first meeting of the board 
will be called within the next ten days. The Governor will preside at 
the first meeting, and State Insurance Commissioner E. F. McGivney, 
who was instrumental in having the Commission created, will also 
be present. It has been stated that the members of the commission 
intend to work in a conservative manner in the adjustment of rates, 
and will profit by the Texas commission’s failure. The board will en- 
deavor to act as an intermediary between the companies and the in- 
sured, and bring about a better understanding between the two. The 
act creating the commission makes its decisions binding on all com- 
panies and there can be no appeal. The decisions cannot be changed, 
unless by further action of the commission or if the decisions of the 
board are reversed by the courts. 

Fire Marshal Sullivan, who recently succeeded to the position, has 
been making strenuous efforts to enforce the city ordinances tending 
towards the reduction of fire risks. He has been thoroughly inspecting 
all parts of the business section and has called upon the merchants to 
keep alleyways and passages free from old packing cases and paper and 
other inflammable material, so as to lessen the danger from accidental 
fires. The merchants have already been notified, and if the orders are 
not complied with, charges against the delinquent persons will be pre- 
ferred within the next few days. 

The town council of Hammond, La., passed an ordinance last week, 
providing for a special tax to be paid by insurance companies doing 
business in the town. The ordinance is to go into effect the first of the 
coming year, and the money to be derived from the tax is to towards 
the maintenance of the fire department. 


New Orleans, September 10. MAGNOLIA. 





—The Peoples Fire of Frederick, Md., has opened a branch office at Balti- 
more, with Thomas T. Hammond in charge. 

—Suits against ten insurance companies were recently filed in the circuit 
court at Little Rock, Ark., for alleged failure to file copy of their charters with 
the Secretary of State. The penalty is a fine of not less than $1000. 


—President Henry Evans of the Continental and the Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
sent a communication recently to the South-Eastern Underwriters Association, 
endorsing the profit-sharing plan of compensation for local agents, and holding 
that such compensation is in the interest of the public as well as the insurance 
company. As the constitution of the South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
prohibits members from paying local agents on any other basis than fifteen 
per cent, President Evans declines, under present conditions, to join the 
association. 





MISCELLANEOUS FIRE NEWS. 





New Arrangements of North British and Mercantile. 


In view of the prospective retirement of Western Manager Littlejohn, 
of the North British and Mercantile, and of the removal on or about 
November 1 of the Western department offices from Chicago to the 
United States branch offices, No. 76 William street, New York, it fol- 
lows that changes in administration will become necessary. The fol- 
lowing appointments will take effect when the removal to New York 
has been consummated: 

At the head of the Western department as it will then be consti- 
tuted, James F. Joseph, with the title of general agent and jurisdiction 
over the following States: Illinois, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

At the head of the Central department which will then be established, 
George H. Bell, with the title of general agent, and with juridiction 
over the following States: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

No introduction is needed for either Mr. Joseph or Mr. Bell to the 
company’s agents and the fraternity in general. Their long experience 


in the Western field, and successively in the position of assistant 
manager in, the company’s Western department, amply qualifies them 
for their larger and more responsible duties in their new positions. 

Agents now reporting to Chicago will continue doing so until further 
advised. 
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Semi-Annual Statements of Fire Insurance Companies. 


Below will be found extracts from the semi-annual statements of a number of fire insurance 
companies as of June 30, 1910. Statements of foreign companies are for their United States 
branches. The columns of assets and surplus to policyholders as of January 1, 1910, are 
included to facilitate comparison. The changes in surplus to policyholders naturally reflect 
all the transactions of a given company during the six months: 


























Surptius To Poricy- 
Capital ASSETS. HOLDERS. 
COMPANIES. June 30, 
1910. | June 30, | Jan.1, | June 30, | Jan. 1, 
1910. 1910. 1910. 1910. 
3 $ $ $ $ 
Aachen & Munich, pate Cp- AA ix tunities ae por 2, 7 as 1, na fo 1,087,056 
Adirondack, New York. ‘ 200.000) 497,094 285, 
Etna, Hartford.. -.+++++-| *5,000,000) 20,522,197) 18, 062 110 12, 196 798 10,062,704 
Agricultural, Watertown........ 500,000} 3, 45,4 3,472.1 3} 1, "617, "738| 1,551,306 
Alliance, Philadelphia.......... 500,000} 1,724,473] 1,630,21 ” 900,000 61,712 
American, Newark.. -++-| 1,000,000) 8,737,885] 8,550,397) 3,496,645] 3,370,125 
American Central, St. ‘Louis...... 2,000,000} 5,562,193} 5,487,595| 3,003,419} 3,005,754 
American Druggists, ee 200, 281,514 276,3 50,262} 249,238 
Atlanta Home, Atlanta.. am 200,000 511,399 506,945 63,025 351,981 
Atlas, London.. Sessa eawh +. Leet ee 2,359,862} 2,214,302 665,295 21,901 
British ‘America, TT oronto. a. - enene 8.314] 1,564,420 751,696 654,535 
Caledonian, —— oe Seer a 2,056,933] 2,064,694 578,991 623,881 
Citizens, St. 200,000 867,669] 6853,586 392,116; 5390,025 
City of New York, "New York. . 500,000} 1,389,988) 1,436,373 922,824) 1,047,896 
Columbia, Athens. . 100,000 77,618 131,87 163,024 119,794 
Commercial Union, Tondon.. are 7,356,744) 7,310,375] 3,022,263} 2,652,892 
Connecticut, Hartford. . . 209,82 ¢ 4,123,570! 2,719,685 
Continental, New York. ¢ 96,955} 14,267,166| 14,639,047 
Delaware, Philadelphia. . 54 5.4 5} 622,273 
Dixie Fire, Greensboro. . ‘ 758,334 744,094 
Equitable, Charleston. . sees 100,000 $21,581 217,441 225,148 
Fidelity-Phenix, New York....... 2,500,000) 13,260,152 113, 757, 970 4,702,711} $4,699,112 
Fire Association, Philadelphia. . . . 750,000) 8,701,520} 8,529 3,196,731] 3,037,253 
Firemens, Newark. . --} 1,000,000} 5,755,437] 5, 743, 108 3,684,496] 3,767, 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco... 1,500,000} 7,722,990} 7,431,402} 3,716,110} 3,514,857 
Fitchburg Mutual, Fitchburg.....) ...... 237,281 238,714 58,848 68,450 
Georgia Fire, Atlanta settee eres $106,278 194,190 163,097 123,395 117,251 
Georgia Home, Columbus........ 300, 1,175,453 1,202,044 475,167 457,515 
German Alliance, New York... .. 400,000} 1,536,133} 1,706,542); 1,000,866} 1,145,706 
German American, New York. . 1,500,000] 16,353,150} 16,424,761] 7,809,263] 7,940,211 
Germania, New York.. 1,000,000 6,699,995 6,562,329] 3,187,859} 3,008,419 
Girard F. & M., Philadelphia. . 500,000} 2,480,119} 2,449,322 00,8 893,323 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls. . .: 200,000} 5,041,042} 5,163,453] 2,808,091} 2,700,963 
Globe & Rutgers, New York... .. 400,000} 5,350,954} 5,219,260} 2,869,534) 2,840,448 
Hamburg Bremen, Hamburg.....| ...... 1.944.179] 1,997,569] 548,571] 585,126 
Hanover, New Ree Oh Ses sak 1,000,000] 4,724,140} 4,765,227] 2,296,562) 2,252,719 
Hartford Fire, Hartford.......... 2,000,000} 23,284,533] 23,035,70 ,982,7: 8,670,400 
Home, New York.........---:-- 3,000,000} 27,599,749] 27,625,737) 13,866,588 | {14,500,897 
Insurance Co. of No Amer., Phila.| 3,000,000] 15,466,878} 13,385,502} 6,341,6 577,230 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Phila . 200,000} 995,648} 1,022,468 285,278 309,964 
Liverpool & London & Globe, L’ pl Aaa 13,631,649] 13,868,703} 5,405,289} 5,102,080 
London & gaia Sone. cuceat 3,843,08. 902,987] 1,222,086] 1,331,928 
London, London .... i, Se 2,791,380 791,019} 2,827,390 812,425 
Lumber, New York.. 200,000 522,291 510,477 301,705 82,590 
Lumber Mutual, Boston.........}....-. 609,386 565,893 418,543 387,722 
Mercantile Mutual, Providence..| ...... 281,359 312,471 156,919 180,663 
Michigan Commercial, Lansing. . 400,000} 1,179,816} 21,308,757 480,522} 4460,082 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee 500,000 099,93 3,282,564} 1,186,758} 1,185,919 
National Fire, Hartford.......... 1,000,000} 9,737,650} 9,328,707] 4,483,875] 3,840,294 
National Union, Pittsburg........ 00,000} 3,162,324 c3,068,162| 1,327,996] ¢ 1, 335,238 
New Brunswick, New Brunswick. 200,000 660,171 653,740 282,02 80,9 
New Hampshire, Manchester... 1,100,000} 5,164,103} 5,446,658] 2,564,029) 2,752,975 
Niagara, New York............. 91,000, 5,855,053} 6,122,659} 2,809,705) 3,044,309 
No. British & enraneite, London Be Se 8,455,507) 8,276,802] 3,445,189) 43,700,508 
Northern, London. . oh eee 4,936,732] 4,933,171} 1,891,922) 1,677,191 
North River, New York.. ; 350,000! 2,170,017) 2,189,962 848,592 3,7 
Norwich Union, Norwich........|...... 2,652,207} 2,593,032} 891,531; _ 768,570 
Orient, Hartford................ 500,000} 3,014,847) 3,020,850) 1,601,757) 1,542,353 
PRM EMI ons oon owt. pennies 3,223,114] 3,247,415} 1,523,878] 1,314,949 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. asus 750,000} 7,423,407) 7,131,742) 3,016,259} 2,782,076 
Pheenix, Hartford. . ..-+-{ 2,000,000} 10,130,187} 9,976,355) 5,521,830] 5,101,768 
Pheenix, London.. Saawaget: o mites 3,446,396} 3,396,326) 1,239,762} 1,180,772 
Queen, New RRR RR» 1,000,000} 8,671,309} 8,618,393] 4,419,788] 4,275,595 
Rochester German, Rochester... 500,000} 2,610,947} 2,561,923] 1,153,378) 1,117,868 
ee eee aaa 11,426,740! 11,323,568} 3,263,062! 2,772,820 
Royal Seckanee, OEE ee .201,087| 2,226,412 745,402 753,439 
St. Paul F. & M,, St. Paul.. 500,000} 6,881,655] 6,284,098] 2,339,317) 2,054,920 
Scottish Union & Nat'l, Edinburgh See 4,928,458| 4,882,144) 2,822,428) 2,716,207 
Security, New Haven.. 500,000} 2,594,183] 52,570,473) 1,009,240 b1, O17, 702 
Shawnee Fire, Tepeka.. 200,000} 1,469,213) 1,463,110 376,94 
Southern Mutual, Athens........] ...... 1,118,416} 1,109,709} 684.1 700°0 
Springfield F. & M., Springfield. 2,000,000! 9,546,101} 9,761.4 4,657,165| 4,699,362 
Sun, New Orleans. . 500,000} 1,314,401] 1,243,359) — 635,3' 626,172 
Sun, London.. Pe, ry co 4,363, 4,236,374| 1,391,089} 1,223,920 
Virginia State, Richmond........ 200,000 527,701 593,715 47,4 45,888 
Westchester, New York.......... 300,000} 4,312,732) 4,505,744| 1,618,395) 1,735,688 
Western, Toronto........-.-.-.-| veces 2,457,625) 2,380,493 820,436 842,45: 
Williamsburgh City, Brooklyn. . 250,000 2°705,206| 2,787,066 917,610} 1,040,522 

















* Capital increased in 1910 from $4,000,00 t+ As of March 1, 1910. + Capital increased 
in 1910 from $100,000. § Capital increased col $1,009,000 in 1910. 9 Capital increased from 
$750,000 in 1910. 6 Connecticut standard. c Pennsylvania standard. d Michigan standard. 
f Excluding conflagration surplus reserve, $1,200,000 December 31, 1909, and $1,400,000 June 
30, 1910. # Massachusetts standard. 





Conservation of Utilized Resources from Destruction by Fire. 


An address upon the above-named subject was presented by a special 
committee of the National Board of Fire Underwriters at the National 
Conservation Congress, held in St. Paul, Minn., September 5-9, 1910. 

The committee reiterated its previous expressions of sympathy with 
the conservation movement; reaffirmed the suggestions made two years 
ago as to the education of the public, the adoption of building codes 
by States, the enactment of ordinances regulating explosives and com- 
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September 15, 1910] 


bustibles, and the maintenance of fire marshals, fire departments and 
water supplies. Continuing, the address says: 


We share the pride of all our fellow-citizens in the remarkable growth and 
prosperity of this country, in the extensive building operations and in the in- 
creased commercial values, but, if we would conserve those natural resources 
which have been the principal foundations of our success, we submit that it is 
equally important to adopt and enforce such measures as will lessen the steadily 
and rapidly-increasing fire waste of our utilized resources. : : 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters has for years devoted its energies 
and activities principally to the reduction of the fire waste and the safeguarding 
of life and property. Standard rules and lists of hazardous and protective de- 
vices and materials are distributed free of charge, the results of the tests con- 
ducted at the Underwriters’ Laboratories are made known to anyone evincing 
an interest, a model building code, prepared under the advice of experts in 
construction and engineering, has been urged for adoption in every munici- 
pality of the country, and as a result our advice and co-operation is sought in 
the revision and adoption of the building laws of our cities. Under the im- 
mediate direction of our committee on fire prevention expert engineers in- 
vestigate the fire-fighting facilities and structural conditions of our cities, sub- 
mitting copies of the reports, with suggestions for improvements, to the officials 
of the city visited and the press; the expense of the work of this committee 
alone for the last six years has amounted to $432,742. 

We have persistently endeavored to influence the introduction of improved 
and safe methods of building construction, to encourage the adoption of better 
fire protective measures, to secure efficient organization and equipment of fire 
departments, with adequate and improved water systems, and to have adopted 
rules regulating the storage and handling of explosives and inflammable products; 
and we contend that successful efforts along these lines will very largely lessen 
the fire waste of the utilized resources, the destruction of which at the rate of 
over $216,000,000 annually (1900-1909, inclusive) is one of the greatest drains 
upon our natural resources and one which can be corrected if the Nation, State, 
7 and citizen will co-operate along the lines indicated above. 

he destruction of our utilized resources by fire is increasing at such a rapid 
rate that the subject of its reduction should a very prominent in the minds of 
the people. Losses recorded for the past thirty-five years, not including forests, 
mine or marine fires, total the enormous sum of $4,906,619,240. Unrecorded 
losses, if obtainable, would materially increase these figures. These annual fire 
losses run from $64,000,000 in 1876 to $518,000,000 in 1906. In 1907, a normal 
year, our recorded losses were $215,084,709, and oug estimated fire defense cost 
$241,401,191, or a total amount equalizing about 50 per cent of the value of the 
new buildings erected that year in the entire country. In 1908, also a normal 
year, our ash heap cost $217,885,850 and the relations of defense cost and fire 
loss to new buildings remained about the same. Our contributions to fire that 
year were over $1,250,000 each day of the year, a sum equal to the operating 
expenses of our government, including those of our army and navy, for the same 
year; and in 1909 we gave to fire over $25,000,000 more than was spent in that 
year for the same governmental functions. 

No one organization can effect the needed reform. Since 1880 the population 
has increased 73 per cent, while the fire loss for the same period increased 134 
per cent. The National Fire Protection Association and the National Credit Men’s 
Association are spreading the doctrine of reform in the recklessness with which 
our utilized resources are destroyed by fire. Each organization should be en- 
couraged. Membership in the former is open to all, and in the latter to the 
business men and merchants of our cities. 

The work, however, is carried on without State or municipal co-operation, and 
therein lies the chief reason of delayed success. 

If the office of State Fire Marshal were created by every Commonwealth, and 
that official and his deputies given power to enforce good fire prevention laws, 
investigate and, if necessary, prosecute cases of arson or criminal carelessness in 
the starting or spreading of fires, ascertain the cause of every fire, and by the 
distribution of literature educate the citizen to the need of care and forethought 
in the protection of his property, a distinct conserving of the utilized resources in 
that State would follow. 

If our municipalities will enact and enforce improved and safe methods of 
building construction and cause the removal or reconstruction of existing 
structures which constitute, because of their construction, a menace to adjoining 
properties, our cities will be freer from the imminent conflagration which now 
threatens them. Eliminate defective chimney flues, unprotected external and in- 
ternal openings, excessive areas, weak walls and combustible roofs; prohibit the 
storage of rubbish and demand the safe use and handling of dangerously in- 
flammable liquids and oils; regulate the use of explosives, and the construction of 
our values, created from the natural resources, but enriched many fold by human 
toil, industry and skill, will be materially diminished. 

If the citizens of a community, as members of their local civic bodies and 
boards of trade, will create in such organizations a committee on fire prevention, 
whose duty it shall be to study the subject and awaken among their associates a 
realization of individual and communal responsibility, and if our boards of edu- 
cation will emulate the action of the State of Ohio in prescribing primal education 
of the school children as to the chemistry of fire, the causes of fires in our homes 
and how to guard against them and how to extinguish incipient fires or hold them 
in check while awaiting the response of the fire department, a preparation will be 
made in that community which will check the constantly-increasing fire waste. 

And so while this conference discusses and formulates policies for the con- 
servation of our natural resources, it should, at least, as representing the official, 
professional, commercial and industrial life of the Nation, distinctly and em- 
phatically advocate such regulation as will preserve those resources which are the 
embodiment of the thrift and industry of our people—the utilized resources—from 
unnecessary and wasteful destruction by fire. 





Fire Insurance Law Chart. 


The 1910 edition of the “Fire Insurance Law Chart’? has been pub- 
lished after revision in accordance with the enactments of the several 
State and Territorial Legislatures which have been in session during 
the current year. This chart presents in a small space a vast amount 
of information, and shows it clearly and in a quickly accessible form, 
thus rendering the chart one of the most useful of publications for fire 
underwriters. Among the subjects concerning which facts are 
given for each State and Territory are: Standard Policy Law; 
Valued Policy Law; Resident Agents’ Law; Commissions Required 
to be Paid by Resident Agents; Anti-Coinsurance Law; Anti-Com- 
pact Law; Laws Prohibiting Reinsurance in Unauthorized Com- 
panies; Annual Statement Required (final date); Tax Statement 
Required (final date); Date of Expiration of Local Agents’ Li- 
censes; Fees, etc., for Issuing Local Agents’ Licenses; Charges for 
Filing Annual Statements; Taxes Payable by Company. The first seven 
topicseare covered by a simple ‘‘yes’’ (in red) or ‘“‘no’”’ (in black), and 
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variations are explained by foot notes. Requirements as to the United 
States corporation income tax, deposits, home office statements, etc., 
are also given. The “Fire Insurance Law Chart” is printed on bond 
paper, metal tipped at top and bottom and provided with a hanger, so 
that it may be readily suspended against a wall or partition. Price, $1 
per copy, postpaid. Address The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York. 





—The Continental of New York has appointed Joseph Rowat of Montreal its 
chief agent for the Dominion of Canada. 


—Carstens & Earles, Inc., of Seattle, Wash., have been appointed general 
agents of the State of Nebraska and the Middle West Fire. 


—W. G. Fortmann, special agent of the Aachen and Munich, has resigned to 
accept the special agency of the New Zealand for Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho. 

—The Yorkshire Insurance Company of York, England, is expected to write 
surplus business in the United States in the near future through Frank & 
DuBois. 

—John R. Waters, manager of the Individual Underwriters of New York, 
speaking on the expense question, holds that the middleman should be com- 
pensated by the insured. 

—Joseph Fessenden of Winchester, Mass., special agent of the Law Union and 
Rock, has been appointed State agent and adjuster for the Milwaukee Mechanics 
for New England and New Jersey, with headquarters at Boston. 


—James D. Bailey of San Francisco, Cal., general agent of the Insurance 
Company of North America since 1892, severs his connection with the com- 
pany and is succeeded by James C. Johnston, who has been associated with him 
since 1906. 
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Liability Insurance Association. 


The third annual meeting of the Liability Insurance Association will 
be held at the Hotel Plaza, commencing at 2 p. m. on Wednesday, 
October 19, and continuing at 10 a. m. Thursday the 20th. 

The afternoon of the 19th will be devoted to the reading of papers on 
liability reserves by two representatives of Insurance Departments, fol- 
lowed by a general discussion. The routine business, including the elec- 
tion of officers, will also come up during the afternoon session. Thurs- 
day, commencing at 10 a. m., papers will be read by at least five per- 
sons who have made a special study of workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, and who will be qualified to treat this subject in a comprehensive 
manner. The following phases will be treated: (a) The constitution- 
ality of such legislation; (b) The employer’s viewpoint; (c) The work- 
men’s viewpoint; (d) The actuarial or probable cost of viewpoint; (e) 
The humanitarian viewpoint. 

It is expected that representatives of the National Manufacturers As- 
sociations, the National Civic Federation and other bodies interested in 
this subject will also be represented at our meeting. 

A luncheon will be served to members and gvests on Thursday the 
20th, from 1 to 2 o’clock. 





Missouri Fidelity and Casualty Hustling. 


The Missouri Fidelity and Casualty Company of Spring‘ield, Mo., has 
taken over the Guarantee Surety and Casualty Company of Kansas City, 
as reported in last week’s SPECTATOR. The stockholders of the later 
concern received one share of Missouri Fidelity and Casualty stock for 
every two and one-half shares of their original holdings. The Missouri 
Fidelity and Casualty propose to open offices in Kansas City and 
availed itself of this opportunity to gain at one stroke a foothold and 
a clientele. The company has an authorized capital of $250,000; its 
capital and surplus now amounts to over $300,000, and it is perfecting 
agency arrangements in several States. It will be ready for examina- 
tion and business about October 15. 





Enterprise Casualty Still Reorganizing. 

There was considerable surprise evidenced among the stockholders of 
the Enterprise Casualty last week when a meeting was called to con- 
sider a plan to raise the capital stock to $1,000,000 from $100,000, and 
to reorganize, as a committee had been appointed in July to wind up 
the company’s affairs. Owing to small attendance no action was taken, 
and the meeting was adjourned to September 29. 
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International Claim Association. 


The International Claim Association met in Atlantic City at Hotel Marlborough 
Blonkeion September 7, 1910, and was called to order at 10 A. M., by President 
Julian S. Eaton, with twenty-seven companies represented by thirty-eight delegates. 
Thirteen papers were presented by the following members: : 
5. Eaton, chief adjuster Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford Conn., 

ress. : ; : ; 
S. Dewey, secretary National Casualty Company, Detroit, Mich., ‘Relation 
of Agency to Claims ee 

F. J. Canty, general attorney é : 
cticegs, Ill, tone Result of Litigation in Personal Accident Cases.’ 

Dr. F. H. Field, medical director Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, 
Ltd., New York, “Appendicitis Under Accident and Health Policies.” : 

E. W. Frain, manager claims department American Assurance Company, Phila- 


London Guarantee and Accident Company, 


delphia, “‘Reduction of Indemnities During First Six Months of Policy. =a. 

P. B. Eyler, chief adjuster Adtna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, ‘“The 
Adjuster.” 

oh Leroy Témpleman, examiner of accident claims Maryland Casualty Company, 

3altimore, “Co-operation Between Claims Departments.” é : 

Dr. C. M. Taylor, supreme surgeon the Order of United Commercial Travelers 
of America, Columbus, Ohio, “Infection.” _ : ? 

Frank E. Pilcher, medical director National Casualty Company, Detroit, “Do 
We Have Traumatic Appendicitis?” , ‘ 

Morton E. Wildy, superintendent claims department Bankers Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Des Moines, “The Accident as the Sole and Independent Cause.’ 

Dr. W. Edward Magruder, examiner and adjuster for accident companies, Bal- 
timore, Md., “Traumatic Pneumonia.” g 

Dr. W. L. Gahagan, medical director United States Casualty Company, New 
York, “Hernia in Its Relation to Accident Insurance.” 

William W. Smithers, attorney for insurance companies, Philadelphia, Pa., 

fhe Elimination of the Unintended Risk in Accident Insurance.” 

Rk. Perry Short, general counsel United States Health and Accident Insurance 
Company, Saginaw, Mich., ‘Legal Rule for Accident Claim Adjusters.” 

Question box; election of officers; special resolutions; adjournment. 

The papers, as indicated by their titles, were of unusual interest, and the dis- 
cussions which followed showed that each delegate was particularly interested in 
the subject matter contained in each of the papers. The discussions necessitated 
a morning and afternoon session on Wednesday, three sessions on Thursday, in- 
cluding one night session ad two sessions on Friday. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Dr. W. L. 
Gahagan, medical director United States Casualty Company, New York; vice- 
president, R. A. Cavanaugh, secretary and treasurer Illinois Commercial Men’s 
Association, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, H. H. Vaux, manager personal accident de- 
partment General Accident Assurance Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa.; treasurer, 
I’. LeRoy Templeman, examiner of claims Maryland Casualty Company, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Executive ComMittee.—Chairman, L. E. Brown, superintendent claim depart- 
ment Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, Ill. 

P. B. Eyler, chief adjuster Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Ps: Ds es general counsel London Guarantee and Accident Company, 
Chicago, . 
cs Dr C, M. Taylor, chief surgeon Order of United Commercial Travelers, Colum- 

us, Ohio. 

J. S. Eaton, chief adjuster Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

The following companies were represented by the gentlemen named: Aetna 
Indemnity Company, New York, Chas. I. Brooks. Attna Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Hartford Conn., P Eyler, chief adjuster; F. P. Leakin, claim ex- 
aminer, American Casualty Company, Reading, Pa., Harvey H. Shomo, secre- 
tary. American Assurance Company, Philadephia, Pa., E. W. Frain, manager 


claims department; R. R. Koch, president. Bankers Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, la., Morton E. Weldy, superintendent claims department. 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident Association, Utica, N. Y., Thos. P. 
Trevvett, adjuster; W. A. Budlong, superintendent claims department. Conti- 
nental Casualty Company, Chicago, Ill., L. E. Brown, superintendent claims de- 
partment. Employers Liability Assurance Corporation (United States branch), 
Boston, Mass., W. R. Freethy, superintendent claims department. General Acci- 
dent Assurance Corporation, Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa., H. H. Vaux, manager per- 
sonal accident department. German Commercial Accident Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Horace B. Meininger, secretary, and T. L. Pillings. Illinois Commer- 
cial Men’s Association, Chicago, Ill., R. A. and W. B. Cavanaugh. Iowa State 
Traveling Men’s Association, Des Moines, Ia., F. B. Harst, superintendent claim 
department. London Guarantee and Accident Company (United States branch), 
Chicago, Ill., F. J. Canty, general counsel; Wm. W. Smithers, assistant counsel. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, Md., F. LeRoy Templeman, examiner 
accident claims. Massachusetts Accident Coripany, Boston, Mass., C. Bacon, 
superintendent claim department. National Casualty Company, Detroit, Mich., 
I. S. Dewey, secretary; Dr. Frank E. Pilcaer, medical director. New Amster- 
dam Casualty Company, New York, Geo. W. Pessinger, chief examiner. North 
American Accident Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill., Dr. Frank G. Mason, medi- 
cal director. Order of United Commercial Travelers, Columbus, Ohio, L. C. 
Pease, auditor of superintendent, executive committee; Dr. Clovis M. Taylor, 
supreme surgeon. Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Dr. F, G. Mason, medical director. Pennsylvania Casualty Company, Scranton, 
Pa., Harry J. Connelly, examiner of claims; Frank R. Stocker, attorney. Phila- 
delphia Casualty Company, Philadelphia, Pa., H. W. Tillinghast, superintendent 
accident department. Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., J. S. 
Eaton, chief adjuster; D. N. Case, examiner of claims. United States Casualt 
Company, New York, Dr. W. L. Gahagan, medical director. United States Healt 
and Accident Insurance Company, Saginaw, Mich., R. Perry Shorts, general 
counsel. United Surety Company, Baltimore, Md., Dr. W. Edward Magruder 
medical director. United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Baltimore, Md.. 
M. Barratt Walker, attorney in charge of claim department. asesare members, 
W. D. Hooper and B. P. Holmes. ‘ 





Surety Notes. 


—The annual convention of the agents of the National Surety will be held at 
the home office in October. 


—The agents of the Empire State Surety will convene at the company’s home 
office to-day and to-morrow. 


—As a result of President Joyce’s investigations in Europe it is extremely im- 
probable that the National Surety will attempt to enter Old World countries, as 


there seems to be a decidedly adverse sentiment there toward American bonding 
companies. 


—The New York Insurance Department is examining the Peoples Surety Com- 
pany of New York. The deal with the Empire State Surety Company still hangs 


fire, the Peoples holding out for six for five. It is understood that no other 
offers have been made. 
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WANTED 


An Investment Banking House desires a few good 
Salesmen for high-grade securities of chartered 
Pennsylvania corporations. We will assist salesmen 
with good advertising, effective literature and active 


support. 
Leads furnished, but NO ADVANCES. 


Experience unnecessary. This OPPORTUNITY 


IS EXCEPTIONAL. 

A position with us now means income, advance- 
ment and permanency. 

All inquiries should be addressed to 


EDWIN S. HUNSICKER, General Manager 
J. G. FEIST & CO. 


507 Swede Street Norristown, Pa. 





Casualty Notes. 

—The Pocahontas Insurance Company has been organized at Bluefields, W. Va., 
to do a general health and accident business. 

—Robert Downing, agency supervisor, has appointed H. I. Seaman manager of 
the Standard Accident’s industrial department in New York. 

—During the month of August the Massachusetts Accident Company paid 268 
claims, of which 220 were paid on the day proofs were received, and 13 within 
two days. 

—Frank N. Julian has resigned as Insurance Commissioner of Alabama, to be- 
come general manager of the newly organized Alabama Fidelity and Casualty 
Company. This action becomes effective October 5. 

—tThe Pacific Coast Casualty Company has entered New Jersey for casualty and 
surety lines. Whilden & Hancock, the company’s Eastern managers, will handle 
the business of the northern section of the State, and Stokes & Packard of Phila- 
delphia that of the southern section 

—The August number of The Scranton Board of Trade and Engineering Jour- 
nal devotes several pages to a history of the successful development of the Title 
Guaranty and Surety Company of that city. The article is beautifully illustrated 
by twenty-one full-page cuts, comprising the home office, the officers and their re- 
spective private offices. 

—The Dixie Casualty and Surety of Jackson, Tenn., has completed permanent 
organization and elected the following officers: J. O. Bomer, president; Mack 
Morris, first vice-president; B. J. Wade, second vice-president; R. L. Beare, 
treasurer; C. J. Goodman, secretary and general manager, all of whom have had 
successful careers in connection with various financial enterprises. 

—Contrary to general report, the newly incorporated “.ransylvania Casualty of 
Louisville will engage only in approved lines, instead “f making a specialty of 
aviation risks, as was announced. The officers of the company are: Ben L. 
Bruner, president; Jacob Fishback, first vice-president; Dr. Dudley S. Reynolds, 
second vice-president; George W. Brown, third vice-president; Tom B. McGregor, 
general counsel; J. C. Mitchell, medical director, and James A. Young, general 
manager. 

—tThe Travelers Insurance Machine Company of Louisville reports that it is 
having several machines constructed and will place them in some large Eastern 
city during October. The insurance will be underwritten by a company now 
doing business, although it is intended to sell the insurance through the Daily 
Accident Insurance Company, to be incorporated at $100,000 later on. Samuel 
Castleman, president of the Travelers Insurance Machine Company, announces 
that $200,000 of stock in that company has been sold and paid for. 











TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 





Empire City and New Amsterdam Fire Merging. 


The boards of directors of the Empire City Fire and the New Amsterdam Fire 
are taking action looking toward a merger or consolidation of the two companies, 
under the name of the Empire City Fire. This will give the new company a 
capital of $400,000 and a net surplus of over $250,000. The merger is expected 
to be completed before the end of the year. 





Western Union Governing Committee Report. 


At the annual meeting of the Western Union, held at Frontenac, September 
12-14, the report of the governing committee drafted by Chairman Walter H. 
Sage of the German-American expressed confidence in the improved conditions. 
Noting the evolution which the business is passing through owing to rate legisla- 
tion, the report finds compensation in the attitude of the public and State officials 
regarding the fire waste. The only new legislation recommended provides for a 
reduction in the charge for night work from 25 per cent to 10 per cent of the rate. 





